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BOSTON, MASS., FEBRUARY 12, 1876. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy ,N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. . . Xecial 
ven to Chureh, Co: Academy Bells... 
ed Catalogue sent 18 = 


To Teachers and Students. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S 
4th Avene and 234 Street, New York, 


Call attention to their new Series of ATLASES, for classes 
and for reference, comprising Fourteen Works, priced at 
from 75 cents to $14.00; also to Hart’s German Classics for 
Students, used in Yale, Princeton, Bowdoin, and many other 
colleges: the Elementary and the Advanced Science Series; 
Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, fourteenth edition; Putnam’s 
World’s Progress, twentieth thousand; Hill’s True Order of 
Studies, and other standard publications. Specimen copies 
of text-books sent to teachers for examination on receipt of 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


‘Terms { Single copies, Ten 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


New York, holds two 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 
6oth yo opened Sept. 14th. The Spring Term will 


gros April 4th, 1876. In facilities and resources, among the 

in the country. De ee: Scientific, 

Preparatory. ~Address Rav . 
resident. 55 22 


Teachers and others, of both sexes, ee 
familiarity with Botany, Chemistry, a@ 

Prof Mi. Opens July 17th;—extends six weeks. Address 
Pr Ph.D., Brunswick, Me. 53n 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Eight a and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D 


PATTEN. 
BELorr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHapin. Siz 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session 
Sept. 15th. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wa. Douctas. 


half the price. Liberal terms for introduction. A complet 
catalogue, containing specimen pages ef the Science Series, 


iled on receipt of stamp. 
= W. H. CHASE, Agent, 


s7ac 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


European Education. 


wishing to learn to speak the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. with as by the upper classes, 
will be received into the family l of Madame Atipa 


Poenz, of Victoria Villa, near Bole. The lad = was ee by 


merly employed in the instruction of the children 
= , and is wife of the anne of the University of B 


or further information 
HERR 
56 University of Berlin, 


New-England Journal 


we have for those desiring 
e files of | BINDERS | our Journal, two 
styles "T very neat — which will hold the numbers of 


oe whole year. ‘These will be found very convenient and 
— Prices :—\n full fon stamped with name of the 
ey $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 
28 cents, which should be remitted with the or 
NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, 16 Hawley Street. Boston, Masa 2 


MCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS for Review 


in Arithmetic, for the Use of Lower Grammar 
This card is 


and Primary Schools; M. H. Faxon. 
small, and arranged with great care and distinctness, present- 


ing all the combinations found in the Numeral Tables. Also 


the Sign representing those combinations, with simple defi- 
nition. It proves of great service to both teacher and pupil, 
and is commended by the best educators in Boston and vi- 
as Price 5 cents each. 


Also a Combination Card, having the regular Tables 


on one side, and the above Miscellaneous Review on the 
other. Price 8 cents each. Sold by Brewer & Ticeston, 
No. 47 Franklin street, Boston. Sam a sent tree on appli- 
cation to - H. FAXON, 

55 eow tf No. 30 Pemberton Saino Boston. 


y t 


and extensively USED for the last SIX YE 


of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Leading Bookstores 
N. Y. SILI CATE 


many Cities, bagi and SCHOOLS. 

and Stationers keep them (staple 

BOOK SLAT ES CO. -» 191 Fulton Street, corner of Church. 
ues free; Sample to Tracnagrs. 52 zz 


order or on hand. References: Profs, 
arvard), Eaton Tenny (Williams). 
51m KOESSLER, New Haven, Conn. 


Made order oo for Botany and all 
y 
H. 


COLLEGE, 


ANTED—A lady teacher for a goin family in the 


country, near Ohio. A pleasant 
with small 
England Bureau of Eéucation. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


er CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave 


announce that has now introduced a system in his 

which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and ELocuTion within the means of al) 
persons of talent and high aspirations. ‘There are hundreds 
a who are money, health and time in taking 

usic lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
PRTERsicea's improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students ef Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PEf EKSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL. 28: Columbus Ave., Boston. 1§ 27 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- | 
Year opens in August, and closes in May. 


Address’ Prot. 


Howarp,” care of New- 


ARLETON COLLEG ea) Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the J Strona, D.D. 


COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32 m 


; $1.50 a year. 
3. Negron, 


and "Publishes The Me 


sessions annually, commencing 
Yical Eclectic, 
furnished. Address 

D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CINCINNATI, — 
For circulars address Joun A. . MURPHY, M.D, 


OWD. COLL. Summer School of Science Re 


23d strect and 3davenue. For 
j.wW.t Dewurnc. M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


Medical 
address Prof. C. I. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical De 
Dean, PO For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. 


IVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, | 
rtmentt. For circulars and information 


- PARDEE, 426 East 26th street. 


O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND. 
Address D. H. Cocnrana, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. 


HANDLER SCHOOL Scien 
Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 


Department of 
R. RuGGuss, Hanover, N. H. 


—————— | Scientific. Address La Koy F 


and Normal courses of study; ex- ONYEE EN EN 


Hanover, 
dress the President, A. D. Smiru, D.D., LL.D. 


Ad 


Therough course Field practice A 


C. Stavev, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
ddress Prof. 


taining Examination Pa 
no longer prints a Catalogue for 
on receipt of 60 cents by the publisher, Cuarces W. 


al | Sever, Cam e, Mass. 47 ™ 
yowa COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorcs F. Macoun, D. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE, con- 
of 1874-5. The University 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address SamuEL 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 


‘or gratuitous distribution. Sent 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL —Scientific De 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa, Address T. Green, LL. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. C 
Drowns, Troy, NY. 


UNIVERSITY, 


M. Grecory, LL.D. t. 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL | 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


K Nex COLLEGE, Galesburg, Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 
25m Newton BATEMAN, Pres’t. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. B. YounGMaNn. 


COLLEGE, For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I ANDREWs. 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, I. 
For particulars address C. H. Fowier, D 
Coll. of Lit. and Science — Prot. D. “A.M. Dean. 


» Sen. Prof. 

College o Law—Hon. e H. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 

College Medicine Davis, A.) M.D. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk AM, 

Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, irector. 


RoCHESTER UNIVERSITY, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the followin 5 apne in 
operation: College of Liberal “Aris. O aven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—¥. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the ‘months 
of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawin ainting, 

and the Th of Fine Arts, ially designed for Teach- 
ers in the Public —— is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and A ust. For Annuals and other informa- 

tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
dent, Epwarp H. Maaitt, Swa Swarthmore, Penn. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Iowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEX. Lex. Burns, Prest. rest. 


FTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Towon E. H. CaPRN, President. For Catalogue and 


Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


um F VERMONT, and ‘State Agricult’] College, 
Burli Chemical, 


ington, Vt. Departments 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. H. Bucxuam, Pres. 


catalogue containing one ly in De 

to C. J. Stitie, LL.D., Provost, or 
Lb., of Faculty of Science. 


TY, 
President. 


ALE COLLEGE, New — For catalogues | pares 
address the Secretary. 


| and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus 


College 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
Address Prof. G. J. Brus, New Haven, Haven, Ct. 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Sci 
tific Schools. L. S. Buxsank, Prin. 


- HALL ‘SCHOOL, 259 — 265 piston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three + 

twenty-one ge of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. u 


Teparat epartment oston Universi 

students of both sexes for any college. Firseelas Mesa Musica) 

and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLaxgs- 

Les, Principal. 10 

HUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
catalogue 


Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific. For 
address ALBERT B. Warkins, Ph. D. Biss 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercarr, Superintendent. 


Mystic VALLEY | M 
Conn. A Home Schoo! for Gila 
care and ph instruction. 


A. } 


EW-BRITAIN Sky SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. St zz 


| Depa INSTITUTE, Hightstown, N. J. Three 

courses of study: Preparatory, Cohegat, Literary, and 
RIFFIN, Prest. St uz 

ag COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
| Mass. For particulars address M. C STRBBINS, A.M. 


ws NEWTON Engiieh and Class. School. 
Address N. T. West Newton, Mass. 
Ween Polytechnic Business College 
og Rk. The most practical institution ol 
nthe State. Send ro cts. fer catalogue. Address 

Varner, Principal. 342 


Uy SEMINARY, 
Complete in its equipments for Classical ientific 


“| study. Apply to M. Hansnaw, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ORCESTER 


_ Address Prof. C. T Worcester, 


~ FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTI 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, for 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N. V. ( 
For circulars, 


address C. C. WerskELL, Prin. 


OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. I. H. Ph.D. 


E INST. of Industrial 


ANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
Ladies. 


For Young 


Send for catalogue to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, Princ. 5122 


NECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, 

pring a’ ummer term opens on Monday, Fe’ 

76, at 2.00 P. M., at which a naw 

wo years course * of study. Those seeking admission monet 

be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their 


. | pose of Loe my, in public schools of Connecticut. 


esent Senior Class graduate on Friday, January 28, 1876. 
‘or catalogue, 2 New Britain, 
27 CAI RLETON, Principal. 


RHODE-ISLAN ‘STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R L 

Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
Regular course of stucly two years. A Special and Advanced 
Course has been established | tor special classes of students. 
Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years ot 
and must declare their intention of teaching in the public 
schools of Rhode Island. Address, for Circular or 1 oman 
tion, J. C. GREENOUGH, 
Or T..B. Stockwe.t, C.P.5., Providence, R. I 


ASELL SEMINARY for YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address C. Bracpon, Principal. 4622 


EW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C Principal. 


V. Spgar, 


England. S 

all departments thoroughly sustained ; co 
rior instructors. S catalogue. 

. Greene, Principal. 

ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 

nized by half the States in the Union. 

Hiram Orcutt, A.M., incipal. 


N. H. Patro 


READ INSTITUTE, for 
A School of a very 


WOR CESTER, MA 


high order in every See and con- 
fessedly one of the 1 best seminaries for young ladies in New 
location; rooms beautifully furnished ; 

twelve 


Prof. H 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, —— Mass. For 
information and new circular for 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 


1876, apply to Miss 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


DAMS 
Prest. John 
most th 


Adams. 
orough manner. 


Mass. Founded Red 
‘LD. 


ARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 


S. Sraucpina, Principal, Barre, Vt. 


Men for College. 


w. Smrrn, Cazenovia, N 


Schoo! for 


4 


h sexes. 
Instruction thorough. J. A. SHores, A.M., 


ONN,. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
Three courses 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FARMINGTON, MAINE. 

Fi, ony. and Summer term will commence Feb. 22. Pupils 

of both sexes admitted from any State. Tuition free to those 
preparing to teach in Maine. Students have the advantages 
of a caretully selected library, excellent chemical and physical 
apparatus, and mineralogical! and geological collections re- 
cently obtained. Address the 
sae ROUNDS, M.S. 


CENTRAL NOKMAL SCHOUL, Xinder- 
arten and Training School for Kindergartners, 
Worthington (near Columbus), Ohio. Send for catalogue. 
Mr. and Mrs. Princ’s.—{ Reference : Miss E. 


P. Peabody, Cambridge, Mass.) 559 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

CASTINE, MAINE. 
Spring term will commence Feb. 8. ‘Tuition and many 
text-books free. Excellent library, apparatus, and cabinet. 
Address G. T. Fietcuer, A.M, Principal. 55b 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 St., BOSTON. 


"WALTER Director. 
_For circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 22 


f  ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE SCHOOL, 
At Worcssrer. 
Address E. H. Russext, Principal. 55 22 
GATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
ELLEN “HYDE, Act 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpgn, A.M. 


Berkshire 


ished in 1842. Pre. 


of SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 


or Ladies 
_For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 


Establi 
the Scientific School. For 
Principal. 


jJ. W. 
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MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) 


These Slates are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the stitface being injured, besides being Light, 
and Durable. These valuable considéra- 
ti combined with the cheapness, cannot fail to make it 
that will be in general use in all the schools. An} 
important fact should borne in mind, that school furni- |" 
ture is often damaged in the use of the common slate, such 
as denti scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet a thing cannot occur, the covers ~~. —— 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, Saich have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The fresent style of 


binding we have recently adopted and reduced the one- 
half, which brings it wit in the means of every Weap- 
-25 
“ “ “ 
A liberal discount will be vo Pe for in 
schools. Sample copies will be furnished pad) 


receipt of the price marked against each size. 
AMEBICAN TABLET co., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 


Ouse side of this Tablet is arranged for road ab 
spaces for thirty-six words, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


“P, what hen 
you buy; stop w 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by Suerrarp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society. 

This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
minum from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. 

This Society recognises the Policy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue Pelicies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a speci- 
fled surrender valus for every year in cash ; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION GF LIFE ASSURANCE at 
actual eurrgnt cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, cach year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. 

These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “‘ Society for the Promotion 
oS Life Insurance among Clergymen,” James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

Fer Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Western Union Building, New York City. 
Guaranty Cash Capital $125,900, invested 
in United States 5-20 Bonds. 


GEORGE WALKER, Pres’ 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and A 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


BRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 
S. P. WARDWELL. M anager. $3 


FRAMES 


Having to purchase for our own use a large number of 
than we wich we Can gut om 
than we needed, which we can sell quite low, varying in pri 
from $2.00 to $3.00 each. 

55 N.-E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MENEELEYS’ BELLS, 


‘or blic si 826, 
made at “ THE 1820, wre 
ountings. Catalogues 


Booksellers 


NEW ENGLAND. 


EE. & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
ave the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text"Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books or students and teachers of 
all grades, whe are invited to call and examine. 23 


HOMPSON, BROWN & 
25—29 Cornhill, Bosto 
blishers, Wholesale Booksellers, ond. Stationers, 
New-England Agents for the Publications of 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., . New York. 
Orders from Teachers ‘and School Officers 
will receive prompt attention. 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington St St., 10 Bromfield St., 
ON, 


Supply School and College Text- Books and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock be miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Agents for Books of Witson, Hinxtzs & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 


N IGHT, ADAMS “CO, 
32 Cornhill, Bos 
Agents for AMERICAN SER1gs 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 
We supply the above publications to ‘Teachers and school 
cers or introductien or examination, at lowest rates; 
also all articles i in the School Book and Stationery line. 
Send for our complete catalogue. 


40 m 


THE 
Franklin Series 
READERS: 


THE 


HANDSOME ST, 
THE 


BEST! 


This Entire Series 


just adopted for the 
Boston Schools. 


Please send for sample pages and testimonials. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


“SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 


THE UNRIVALED ~ 


4SILICATEY 


JLIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


do well with it. 


solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 


No American Book 


Of recent years does equal credit to American 
scholarship.— Boston Globe. 


Anderson's Norse Mythology, 


The Religion of Our Forefathers. 


Containing all the Myths of the Eddas carefully systematized 
and interpreted; with Introduction, Vocabulary, and Index. 
Cloth, $2.50; Gilt edges, $3.00; Half-calf, $5.00. 


Exhaustive in all its relations.’ —{ New-York Tribune. 

‘* We shall hereafter regard it as an indispensable book of 
reference.’’—{N. Y Lllustrated Weekly. 

A standard work of reference.’’—[{ Epispiscopal 
Philadelphia. 

** A book of sterling value and of the deepest interest.”— 
[Chicago Standard. 

* Anderson’s ‘ Norse Mythology’ is without a peer in the 
English language. There are none so thorough and com- 
plete, so appreciative and enthusiastic, so really fresh and en- 
trancing....- His book deserves a generous patronage among 
scholars. But it is not for the learned merely. It is, in fact, 
a book in which all earnest readers may experience a genuine 
interest.”—{ Hartford Evening Post. 

“ His manner of treating the *.:bject is one of exceeding 
grace, and the pages glow with the and reman- 
tuc.’’—{Sacramento Daily Union. 

“ Professor Anderson, indeed, has left little to be = 
formed by future workers in the special field covered by his 
work. It is very nearly perfect.’? — LAppleton’ 


Who Were the Mound Builders ? 


FOSTER’S PRE-HISTORIC RACES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 8vo, cloth. $3.50. 


Full of interest from begin to the end.” —{ Popular 
Science Monthly, N. Y. 5m. 

“It may be said to clear up the history and mystery of the 
? | Mound-builders.” —{ Philade phia Press. 

**Those of us whe have been wont to look upon these 
mysterious works (the mounds) as upon oe. yptian 
Sphynx, as eternal problems, — the space nbroken 
silence, will be surprised and delighted with th thé 1 sovuiedions 
with which these pages abound of the antiquity, design, and 
purposes of the vanished races of vanished centuries.’’— 
(Portland Transcript. 


III. 


GETTING ON IN THE WORLD. By William 
Mathews, LL.D. Twenty-sixth theusand. $2.25; Gilt 
edges, $2.50. 


“An invaluable treasure to the young man who its 
wise practical lesson C5 bem endeavors to act upon its hints 
and suggestions.”’—{ Christian Guardian, Toronto. 

“It would be well for 
pages.”’—{ Prof. J. C. Greenoug! 

absorbi 
Men as well as 


teacher to draw ~ 
State Norm. School, R. 

and attractive as a bit of Eastern fable. .. 

ys may study this work carefully, and while 

they may find most generous entertainment in it, the Prey 

also find stores of om that will enrich the mind and 

and suggestions pointing them along the true road to + 
olden nage of which the imagination of all youth and man- 

hood i ”—{ Philadelphia Inquirer. 


IV. 


THE GREAT CONVERSERS, and Other Essays. 
By William Mathews, LL.D., author of “Getting On in 
the World.” Fifth edition. $:.75. 


“It is very rarely that so fascinating a work j is published, 
and one of such permanent use to every reader of intelligence. 
- There is not one of the essays which can fail to convey 
pleasure and profit. . 3 Pas ben who has yar it cannot be other- 
wise than conscious n Professor sq ceed ad- 
mirable book has brought fo him i tN Y. Illus. Weekly. 


Vv. 


MISHAPS OF MR. EZEKIEL PELTER. Illus- 
trated. $1.50. 


“* Every page will be likely te be read with rounds 

ter.” —{ Peoria Transcrtpt. 
_ “We have laughed and cried over its It grows i 
interest to the last sentence.’’—{ Pacific Baptist. = 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal supervision of 

27 2% M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


ELOCUTION. 


MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of V Culture, gives 


35 CENTENNIAL READINGS 35 


Recitations and with a choice variety 
ps W. SHOEMAK R 
Oratory, No. 1418 
49m 


Wast Trov, N.Y. N 
ew Patent M 


Vi. 
THE WORLD ON WHEELS. By Benjamin F. 
Taylor. Tenth edition. $1.50. 
“ A delightful book.””—{Boston Globe. 
“* A gem in every way.””—{St. Louis Dispatch. 
“ Full of humor, and Damascus . 
, and sharp as a blade.” —{Pres- 


VIL. 
LIFE IN CAMP AND FIELD. By Benjamin F. 
Taylor. $1.50. 


“ These quaint and clear 


VIII. 
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THE COUNTRY BOY. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


“TI pity the poor little country boy, 
Away on his lonely farm! 
The holidays bring him no elegant toy; 
He has no money, there is no shop; 
Even Christmas morning his work doesn’t stop; 
He has cows to milk—he has wood to chop, 
And to carry in on his arm.” 


Did you hear that, Fred, as you came through the gate, 
With your milk-pail full to the brim ? 

No envy hid under your curly brown pate— 

You were watching a star in the morning sky, 

And a star seemed shining out of your eye; 

Your thoughts were glad, you couldn’t tell why; 
But they were not of toys, or of Aim. 


Yet the city boy said what he kindly meant, 
Walking on by his mother’s side, 

With his eyes on the toy-shop windows bent, 

Wishing for all that his eyes could see ; 

Longing and looking and teasing went he. 

Nor dreamed that a single pleasure could be 
Afar in your woodlands wide. : 


You ate your breakfast that morning, Fred, 
As a country boy should eat; 
‘Then you jumped with your father upon the sled, 
And were off to tne hills for a load of wood; 
Quiet and patient the oxen stood, 
And the snowy world looked cheerful and good, 
While you stamped to warm your feet. 


Then your father told you to take a run; 
And you started away up the hill; 
You were alone, but it was such fun? 
‘The larch and the pine-tree seemed racing past 
Instead of yourself, you went so fast ; 
But, rosy and out of breath, at last 
You stood in the sunshine still. 


And all of a sudden there came the thought, 
While a brown leaf toward you whirled, 
And a chickadee sang, as if they brought 
Something they meant on purpose for you, 
As if the trees to delight you grew, 
As if the sky for your sake was blue,— 
“It is such a beautiful world!” 


The graceful way that the spruce-trees had 

Of holding their soft, white Joad, 
You saw and admired; and your heart was glad, 
As you laid on the trunk of a beech your hand, 
And beheld the wonderful mountains stand 
In a chain of crystal, clear and grand, 

At the end of the widening road. 


Oh, Fred! without knowing, you held a gift 
That a mine of gold could not buy: 

Something the soul of man to lift 

From a tiresome earth, and to make him see 

How beautiful common things can be— 

A glimpse of heaven in a wayside tree,— 
‘The gift of an artist’s eye! 


What need had you of money, my boy, 
Or the presents money can bring, 
When every breath was a breath of 
You owned the whole world, with its hills and trees, 
The sun, and the clouds, and the bracing breeze, 
And your hands to work with ; having these, 
You were richer than any king. 


When the dusk drew on, by the warm hearth fire, 

You needed nobody’s pity ; 
But you said, as the soft flames mounted higher, — 
And the eye and the cheek of your mother grew bright, 
While she smiled and talked in the lovely light— 
A picture of pictures, to your sight,— 

“I am sorry for boys in the city!” . 
— St. Nicholas for February. 


George MacDonald, in his story of Alec Forbes, de- 
scribing a village school which flourished in primitive 
days in Scotland, says, “the barbarity of morning school, 
that is, an hour and a half of dreary lessons before 
breakfast, was in full operation at Glamerton.” Very 
likely the reader lays down the book with a shudder of 
thankfulness that the “good old times” have fled, and 
that his own little cherubs need not be driven, shivering 
and _half-a-wake, to “ morning-school.” And no doubt 
he would open his eyes a little incredulously if he should 
be informed that this barbarous custom, far from being 
obsolete, is in vogue in his own day and generation. 
But it is even so. In a large and justly celebrated in- 
stitution of learning, which most people have at least 
heard of, an hour’s recitation before breakfast is re- 
quired of all the different classes for nearly six months 
of the school year. The overworked teachers and 
sleepy children, many of them very young, are awak- 
ened by the loud ringing of a bell soon after five. 
They assemble, except in the warm days of summer, in 
chilly school-reoms, where the teachers, who it may be 
supposed are in anything but a devotional mood, cén- 
duct prayers. And then the hour of “dreary lessons” 
drags itself along. In the short fall days the exercises 
must be conducted by gaslight ; and the fact that the 
six o’clock hour is not continued through the winter is 
doubtless owing quite as much to considerations of 
economy as to any tender scruples about the teach- 
ers’ health or eyesight. However conducive to 
health, early-rising may be, the beneficial results of 
hard work, especially brain-work, before breakfast, are 
at least questionable. “ It is flattering to get the start 
of a lazy world, but the seeds of sleep and mortality 
are in us.” To be sure, many students and literary 
men have devoted the early morning hours to study, 
perhaps without detriment, and some writers claim that 
their most precious inspirations have eome to them at 
that time. But their cases are hardly parallel with 
those of young, growing children, or of tired, nervous 
women, who having lived through the high-pressure sys- 
tem of our normal schools, are now wearing out their 
lives in teaching, and need all the sleep they can get. 
Besides, what 1s the object of this old-time custom? 
What end is to be attained? Is not the day long 
enough after breakfast? And does not the popular but 
irreverent college-song, which describes the experiences 
of both college and boarding-school boys and girls, tes- 
tify to the farce of early morning prayers? 

To become part and parcel of the machinery of a 
great institution must necessarily involve more or less 
drain upon the system. But in the school alluded to 
above, the pupils, as a class, are not so strong as many 
children, and the time, patience, and sympathies of 
the teachers are much more severely taxed than in most 
schools. The teachers love their work, for it is a noble 
one, and do not complain of its unnecessary hardships 
except by silent but perceptible loss of vigor. More- 
over the proverb says it is unwise to quarrel with one’s 
bread and butter. The pupils, however they may 
demur among themselves, are not disposed to find fault 
with the way in which they receive so great a boon as 
education. And the wise men who inspect the workings 
of the school either overlook its defects, or defer their 
own judgment to those in immediate charge. 

But on what part of the civilized globe is the prac- 
tice in vogue which we condemn. In the remote 
regions of Great Britain, do you ask, remembering 
MacDonald’s righteous indignation? No, my friends: 


The fact is making us a reproach and by-word in other 
cities, which are only too glad of a chance for a fling 
at Boston. “The Athens of America, indeed!” cry 
these merciless critics ; “‘did the Athenians ever cul- 


tivate their brains at the expense of their bodies ?” 
M. P. T. 


Early Educators of New England. 
BY REV. J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 


The first president of Brown University, Rev. James 
Manning, D.D., who did so much to advance the inter- 
ests of the institution, with whose fortunes he so heart- 
ily identified himself, died July 19, 1791. Of this 
distinguished educator, the Hon. David Howell, LL.D., 
remarks: “Of the college, he must be considered as 
the founder. He presided with the singular advantage 
of a superior personal appearance, added to all his 
shining talents for governing and instructing youth, 
Perhaps the history of no other college will disclose a 
more rapid progress, or greater maturity than this, 
during the twenty-six years of his presidency.” 

Ordinarily,, when a man occupying such a position as 
Dr. Manning had so long and so successfully filled, 
passes away, it is not easy to find one to fill the void 
created by his death Happily, in thts emergency, the 
right man was in the Faculty of the college, and there 
was no hesitancy in putting him into the presidential 
chair. In this paper I shall give a sketch of 


REV. JONATHAN MAXCY, D.D. 


It is an interesting circumstance that two presidents 
of Brown University were born in the town of Attle- 
borough, Mass., the subject of this sketch, and Rev. 
Dr. Robinson, the present president of the University. 
Jonathan Maxcy was born Sept. 2, 1768, of parents 
the impress of whose marked character was left on 
their son. ‘His mother.” says Dr Elton, “ was a 
woman of strong mind and devoted piety, and beauti- 
fully exemplified the practical influence of the Chris- 
tian religion, by the uniform consistency which marked 
the whole tenor of her life. His father, a man of sound 
understanding, was one of the most respectable inhabi- 
tants of the town in which he lived.” The Hon. Virgil 
Maxcy, whose sad death from the explosion of a gun 
on board the United States steamship, Princeton, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1844, awakened so much commiseration 
throughout the whole country, was a brother of Jona- 
than. Two other brothers, Milton and Levi, rose to 
great distinction in their professions. All the four 
brothers were men of marked ability. At the early age 
of fifteen Jonathan entered Brown University, and 
sustained himself with such credit, that in 1787 he 
graduated with the highest honors of his class. He 
always acknowledged the debt of gratitude which he 
owed to the instructor who had fitted him for college, 
Rev. William Williams, of Wrentham, Mass. Mr. 
Williams educated more than one hundred students, 
the majority of whom graduated at his own alma 
mater, Brown University. The Hon. Tristam Burgess, 
the only man, it is said, of whom John Randolph stood 
in fear, was one of his pupils. 

Immediately on graduating, young Maxcy received 
the appointment of tutor in the college, and filled the 
office with rare ability for four years. While he was thus 
acting as tutor, he was licensed by the First Baptist 
Church in Providence, as a preacher, and having 
been called to the pastorate of the church, was or- 
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pointed to the professorship of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity. At the next meeting of the corporation, Mr. 
Maxcy was unanimously elected successor of President 
Manning, and entered at once upon the duties of his 
office. Few presidents, perhaps, in our country, have 
commenced their official labors with tokens of a warmer 
welcome than greeted President.Maxcy. “At the 
commencement, succeeding his inauguration, the Col- 
lege was illuminated, and a transparency was placed in 
the attic story displaying his name with—‘ President, 
24 years old.’” His biographer says “that the Univer- 
sity over which he presided with distinguished honor to 
himself, and benefit to the public, flourished under his 
administration, and his fame extended over every sec- 
tion of the Union. The splendor of his genius, and his 
brilliant talents as an orator and a divine, were seen 
and admired by all. 

President Maxcy was not only a most accomplished 
teacher, but one of the most gifted pulpit orators in the 
country. At the outset of his official career he had 
qualities of character which at once won and retained 
the admiration of hosts of friends. He was a young 
man, both of brilliant gifts, and of generous culture. 
His voice, though not powerful, was full and rich with 
its melody. He had paid special attention to elocu- 
tion, and so distinct was his utterance that the largest 
congregation easily caught every word that fell from 
his lips. His pupils were drawn to him by the force 
of a magnetism which is always so powerful in its in- 
fluence over young and susceptible hearts. It is im- 
possible to overrate the value of such a magnetic 
power. For the lack of it, many teachers whose intel- 
lectual attainments may be of the highest order, utterly 
fail. Possessing such gifts, both as teacher and orator, 
it is no wonder that the youthful president at once 
acquired a popularity which he retained through life. 
One of his colleagues in office, Professor Henry, says 
of him: “As a teacher, Dr. Maxcy enjoyed a reputa- 
tion higher, perhaps, than that of any other president 
of a college in the United States. His pupils all dwell 
with admiration on the clearness and comprehension of 
his ideas ; on the precision and aptness of his expres- 
sions. The strongest evidences of his success are the 
gratitude aud veneration which his pupils uniformly 
evince for his memory.” 

The connection of President Maxcy with Brown 
University continued until 1802, when he was elected 
to the presidency of Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y. He held this position only two years when, 
upon the establishment of South Carolina College, 
Columbia, he was called to the presidency of the new 
institution. The hope of finding a more genial climate, 
where his health, somewhat shattered by so long and 
so constant application to literary pursuits, might be 
recruited, induced him to accept the office to which he 
had been appointed. He entered upon his work in 
1804, and continued his official relation to the college 
for sixteen years. We find a striking testimony to his 
remarkable powers as a pulpit orator, in a letter written 
by a gentleman who listened to him in Columbia. 
After making some allowance for the warmer tempera- 
ment of our Southern friends, which leads them to 
express themselves in stronger language than we of the 
cooler North are wont to use, there can be no doubt 
that the eloquence of Dr. Maxcy on the occasion 
referred to must have been of the highest order. The 
discourse was preached on the 4th of July, 1819. The 
following is the communication addressed by the writer 
to his friend in Charleston. 

“Last Sunday we went to hear Dr. Maxcy. It being 
the 4th of July, it was a discourse appropriate to that 
eventful period. I had always been led to believe the 
Doctor an eloquent and impressive preacher ; but had 
no idea till now, that he possessed such transcendant 
power. I never heard such a stream of eloquence. It 
flowed from his lips even like oil from Aaron’s beard. 
Every ear was delighted, every heart was elated, every 
bosom throbbed with gratitude. Such appropriate 


metaphor ! such exalted ideas of Deity! and delivered 
with all the grace, the force, the elegance of the youth- 
ful orator! I was sometimes in pain lest this good old 
man should outdo himself and become exhausted ; but 
as he advanced in discourse, he rose in animation tll 
he reached heights the most sublime, and again de- 
scended with the same facility with which he soared. 
So far as I can judge (and your partiality, I know, will 
allow me to be no mean critic), there was not heard the 
slightest deviation from the most correct enunciation 
and grammatical arrangement ; all the powers of art 
seemed subservient to his absolute control. In short, 
I never heard anything to compare to Dr. Maxcy’s 
sermon in all the course of my life ; and old as I am, I 
would now walk even twenty miles through the hottest 
sands to listen to another such discourse. I am per- 
suaded I shall never hear such another in this life.” 

It may readily be conceived what a power a man of 
such remarkable gifts must have had over those who 
came under the moulding influence of his training. 
His pupils are said to have cherished for him an ad- 
miration bordering almost on hero-worship. They 
had confidence in his large and generous scholarship. 
Under his training, and with such a model before them, 
they became, many of them, distinguished for their orator- 
ical ability. But he was equally at home among the more 
abstruse branches of study, and few scholars in the 
country were more familiar with the profound problems 
of metaphysics and mathematics. It is not often, we 
judge, that a literary man exhibits a more symmetrical 
development of all the mental and moral faculties, than 
the*subject of this sketch. “Such was the promptitude 
and compass of his knowledge, that it seemed as if 
every subject that was incidentally introduced, was the 
one which he had been last occupied in investigating, 
and the one in which he was most minutely and 
extensively skilled.” 

New England may well be proud of the educators 
she has reared. Their influence has been felt in every 
section of the land. It is not easy to estimate the 
good accomplished by one such cultured person as 
Dr. Maxcy. The influence he puts forth so widens 
itself, reaching out in so many directions, and control- 
ling so many minds, and maturing so many characters, 
that we cannot refrain from returning our thanks to the 
“Father of Lights” that he has conferred gifts so rich 
on any of his creatures. 

Brown University points with pride to the eminent 
scholars that have presided over its destinies. Every 
one of them has done, or is now doing, noble work in 
the cause of education. Manning, Maxcy, Messer, 
Wayland, Sears, Caswell, and Robinson occupy no 
mean place on the roll of the distinguished presidents 
of the universities and colleges of our country. Among 
these, President Maxcy takes high rank, and draws out 
our special regards to him as a man, so well rounded, 
so full to repletion of those charms and gifts which 
have the strongest attractions for young men pursuing a 
course of liberal culture. 


VALUE or Time.—I suppose all children residing in 
the country, though belonging to families in the nar- 
rowest circumstances, might, at the age of sixteen, 
possess very respectable attainments in geology, miner- 
alogy, and zodlogy, and know a great deal of botany, 
enmatology, and agricultural chemistry, without ever 
abstracting one hour from their customary labors, or 
from the course of common studies which they now 
pursue ; but only by using the time and the powers 
which are now wasted—often worse than wasted. The 
only conditions to be performed for the attainment of 
such results are, that their parents, older associates and 
teachers, shall be so full of these kinds of knowledge 
as constantly to exhale them, filling the air with their 
fragrance, so that the children shall breathe them in as 
they now inhale the common air. —Horace Mann. 


Crime is on the increase in America, not on account 


of public schools, but in spite of them. 


SCIENTIFIC. 
LOWELL LECTURES UPON “FORESTRY.” 


BY DR. FRANKLIN B. ‘HOUGH, LOWVILLE, N. Y. 


(Abstract of Second Lecture.) 

This lecture was devoted to a consideration of the 
range and distribution of certain families of trees, their 
characteristics, and the qualities that render particular 
species valuable for certain uses. It also noticed some 
industries that incidentally find in forest products their 
materials, and the elements of their wealth, and was 
abundantly illustrated by their cross-sections of the 
woods, projected upon the screen. 

It is to be remarked, as a general rule, that the dis- 
tribution of species has a more or less close relation to 
isothermal lines, and the prevailing humidity, but that 
the species of a genus may often differ under the same 
climates, on the opposite sides of a continent. The 
range east and west is usually much more extended 
than from north to south, following, however, the course 
of mountains and valleys north or south, sometimes 
for great distances, where the circumstances favor, just 
as isothermal lines are deflected, and in fact from the 
same causes. 

The distribution of timber trees among the natural 
orders was then noticed in detail, so far as they are 
represented within the United States. Many of these 
orders embrace no woody species, others include trees 
only, and many contain but one or two woody species 
among a multitude of the more transient kinds, An 
instance of the latter is presented in the Vervain fam- 
ily ( Verbenacee), which includes the teak of Hindostan, 
which ranks among the choicest products of the East 
India forests. The oaks and the coniferal, on the con- 
trary, afford a vast number of the trees useful to man, 
and the materials for much the greatest amount of tim- 
ber and lumber in commerce ; but in these families 
there are some which are the most insignificant shrubs. 
The circumstance of wood-growth, is therefore quite 
subordinate to that of the development and forms of 
the blossoms, and the seed or fruit, from which the dis- 
tinctive characters of families are mainly derived. 


In mentioning the various families of trees repre- 
sented in the United States, the lecturer noticed inci- 
dentally such as are used for other purposes than as 
wood, such as for the resins, essential oils, tanning ma- 
terials, etc., and the amount of capital invested in some 
of these products. 

The ornamental woods, especially the maple, were 
particularly described, and passages were quoted from 
Pliny showing the fancies that prevailed in the days of 
antiquity with regard to woods. The maple was as 
much admired then as now, the best being known as 
the “Gallic Maple,” that came from beyond the Po 
and the Alps. The grain of the wood being curiously 
maculated, was compared in beauty to the peacock’s 
tail, and the kinds from which the fégrine and panther- 
ine tables of that age were made, derived their names 
from a fancied resemblance to the spots and markings 
on the skins of those animals. But the choicest woods 
known to the ancients was the “ Citron,” supposed to 
be the same as the “thuya,” of modern times (Ci/atris 
guadriva/lvis), still highly prized, and often used as a 
veneer by the cabinet makers. Sometimes tables made 
of this wood sold at fabulous prices. It was probably 
the “thyne” of Scripture. 

In the history of tree-culture there is perhaps nothing 
more absurd than the effort made by William Cobbett 
to introduce the locust-tree into England, about 1823. 
The tree had been known to botanists since its first in- 
troduction from America in 1601, by Robin, a French 
botanist, from whom the species is named the Rodina 
For a tine it was received with great favor, but in a 
few years its true value came to be generally known, 
and now it is held for what it is worth. 

The Myrtle family has no valuable native timer 
trees in America, but includes the Zucalypius, or “gum 
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trees,” of Australia, which are being very successfully 
introduced in California and in Algeria. It grows with 
extraordinary vigor, affords a wood of great solidity 
and beauty, and its leaves yield an aromatic oil upon 
distillation, that is found to contain valuable medicinal 
qualities. The history of the discovery and introduction 
of this tree was stated in detail. It will not grow ina 
cold climate, and thrives only in countries where the 
orange tree will bear fruit in the open air, Some spe- 
cies grow to an immense size in their native climate, 
sometimes three hundred and fifty feet in height. About 
one hundred and forty species are described. A tree 
of this genus was found in the interior of Australia at 
an elevation of 4,000 feet above the sea, which was one 
hundred and fifty-nine feet in girth at three feet from 
the ground, and eighty feet at fifty-six feet. The name 
“blue gum,” appliéd to the best known species (Z. g/od- 
ulus), is derived from the bluish gray bloom of the foli- 
age on young plants, and from the color of the bark on 
old trees. It is said that a million of these trees have 
been planted in California, and that trunks four years 
old can be found a foot in diameter. 

The Ebony family is represented in this country by 
the persimmon. The Olive family include$ the or- 
‘namental shrubs familiar to us as the lilac, and 
fringe trees, introduced from the old world, and the 
Fraxinus or ash tree, of which we have about half a 
dozen native species. This tree affords a very valuable 
timber, wherever lightness, elasticity, and strength are 
required, and whether used to mount the spear-head of 
the ancient warrior, or the tool of the modern work- 
man, or as the oar of the waterman, it has always justi- 
fied and maintained its reputation for excellence in these 
qualities. In carriage-making and cooperage it ranks 
n¢xt after the oak. ‘The ash comes to maturity in 
seventy to eighty years, and in advanced age its wood 
becomes brittle. The immense “burls,” or knobs, 
formed sometimes on this tree afford, when cut into 
veneers, a clouded and curiously veined wood, scarcely 
less beautiful than the birdseye maple. In the Hunga- 
rian ash the grain is wavy and contorted through the 
whole of the tree. -The branches and roots of our 
American species often afford a similar quality of wood. 

The Laurel family inciudes the sassafras and the 
red-bay of our native forests, and the cinnamon, cassia, 
and camphor -trees of the tropics. Taken as a whole 
it would be difficult to find a family more uniform in its 
qualities than this, depending upon the essential oils 
that it affords, which render them valuable in perfu- 
mery, medicine, and the culinary art, 

The Nettle family embraces a wide variety of her- 
baceous plants, including many that afford a fibre useful 
for cordage and for textile fabrics, such as the hemp, 
ramé, etc. A sub-order, as arranged by Lindley, in- 
cludes the elm, fig, nettle-tree, mulberry, and osage 
orange, which, although they differ widely jn their ap- 
pearance, have certain resemblances that place them in 
the same natural order. The elm is the most valuable 
of these as a timber-tree, and is among the most beau- 
tiful in form. It takes a firm hold on the earth, and is 
seldom overturned by the winds ; is a valuable defense 
against eroding currents and floating ice when growing 
along a river bank ; bears transplanting when of large 
size, much better than most other trees, and from its 
rapid growth, great size, graceful, urn-shaped form, and 
varying shades of green, is an- object worthy of atten- 
tion for parks and avenues. 

Passing in detail over various natural orders which 
our space will not allow us,to specify, the lecturer closed 
with a notice of the Oak family, including, besides the 
oaks proper, the chestnut, beech, filbert, hornbeam, and 
iron-wood species. Next after the Pine family, this or- 
der furnishes the most valuable and important timber 
of commerce, and for many uses the oak is incompar- 
able, in qualities of solidity, ‘strength and durability. 
For ship-building, bridges, docks, piers, and other 
structures requiring great strength, it is the best timber 
known, and some species of the Quercus afford a wood 


that is highly ornamental as well as durable for fine 
joiners’ and cabinet work. The English oak (Q. rodor) 
has two distinct varieties, although some botanists place 
them in separate species. They differ greatly in 
strength and durability, in one the autumnal layer being 
thick and compact, while the other is open and spongy. 
These qualities become very apparent when their sec- 
tions are thrown together upon the screen in the steri- 
opticon. The classical and Biblical allusions to the oak 
are particularly fine, its qualities being suggestive as a 
symbol of firmness, vigor, and power. 

The oak is the pride of the Englishman, as if no 
other nation enjoyed it, and has been the object of his 
admiration ever since his Druid ancestors worshipped 
in its shade—the emblem of whatever is solid, endur- 
ing, or brave. Its massive timbers are the pride of his 
noblest structures in architecture, and the oaken walls 
of his navy the national defense. But if he has found 
in the oak a new object of interest, from its having 
sheltered aroyal prince, upon whom afterward devolved 
the honors of a restored monarchy, we, too, may 
claim that once on a time, when hope grew faint in the 
patriot’s heart, and tyranny grew strong, an oak once 
saved a Charter of Liberties, which the minions of an 
unworthy brother and successor of that same prince 
would fain have snatched from its lawful owners, but 
which, like the immutable principles of truth, proved 
incapable of annihilation, and has since furnished the 
model of the choicest guarantees in our constitution, 
and the soundest principles in our laws. 


LANGUAGE. 


SUBFECT AND PREDICATE. 


A correspondent in the JourNAL of Jan. 8 says of 
the rule I have laid down: “The rule is a good one in 
its purely logical aspect, but it will not do in many 
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hell compassed him ”—God upon whom, with infinite 
adoration, his whole attention is now fixed. Jehovah, 
for the time being, fills the entire horizon of his im- 
agination. Read the entire Psalm. From beginning 
to end the central conception is God. Can I be mis- 
taken in this? Is there a verse which is not actually 
bowing down in sublime homage to the Lord Jehovah ! 
“ He bowed the heavens”; “ He rode upon a cherub”; 
““He made darkness his secret place,” etc. 
this wonderful Psalm, in which the writer, from begin- 
ning to end, is picturing all the grandest forces of 
nature and the powers of heaven, as waiting upon the 
Most High and doing His bidding, how is it possible 
that in the very midst of it the devout writer can be con- 


Now, in 


ceived of as changing the scene, and calling upon his 
readers to contemplate the clouds as now the central 
Jigure! "ow could he ask us, in the first half of the 
eleventh verse, to keep our eyes upon Him who “ makes 
darkness his secret place,” and then in the other half 
of the verse, to turn our backs upon this wonderful 
Being, and look at “those awful clouds” overhead! 
Would not this be a most violent rendering of the 
sense, in any view that could be taken of it? 

If, however, the writer does mean here to shift the 
scéne (which, as I have said, seems impossible), then 
the subject is undoubtedly changed ;—then, of course, 
‘clouds,’ etc., is the subject. But, in this, there is no vio- 
lation of our rule. Everybody does know what ‘ waters 
and clouds’ are as an ordinary natural phenomenon, 
but nobody, certainly, can know what a writer may foet- 
ically fancy them to be. So in the sentence, “These aw- 
ful clouds: they are God’s pavilion,” we have the 
writer’s own poetical view of what clouds are—Ais con- 
ception of them, which he expresses by the term “ God’s 
pavilion.” 

In regard to the other passage, it is said it is designed 
to be “a picture, a bringing together in tableau of 
striking images,” If so, we have a concéption, not a 


cases where there is a predominance of the rhetorical 
in distinction from the definitive.” 

I must beg leave to differ. Let us see. The writer 
cites the example, “ The wages of sin is death” ; and 
while he believes that in Paul’s thought, “he wages of 
sin” is the real subject, he says we may conceive of the 
sentence as put in this form, “ Death: itis the wages of 
of sin.” 

Of course ; but now we have an entirely different 
proposition. What does this mean? Manifestly, the 
writer is now presented to us as contemplating ‘ death.’ 
His mind is for the moment filled with this conception ; 
his line of thought is something like this: “ Death: 
why, men say it is the cessation of life ;—it is the separa- 
tion of the soul from the body; it is not a thing, but acon- 
dition—a change in our mode of existence. Of course it 
ts all that ; but that is another view to be taken of it. It 
is directly related to sin; it is the wages of sin.” 

Now, nothing can be more clear than that this is not 
Paul’s course of thinking at all. This is admitted. It 
is, however, equally clear that whether we speak purely 
logically and say, “ Death is not a thing, but a condition ;” 
or purely figuratively and say, “Death is the wages of 
sin”’—in each case the view of death presented is the 
writer’s own conception—something known only to himself, 
and therefore he wishes to convey it to others who do 
not view it thus. We have, then, here two distinct 
propositions : “‘ The wages of sin is death,” meaning one 
thing, and “ Death: it is the wages of sin,” meaning 


“ Snow is white.” 


is composed, as “Ice is frozen water.” 
lime and sand.” 


ation. 


proposition, and of course there is neither subject nor 
predicate. A picture or tableau is not a proposition. 
If, then, that is the light in which I must be regarded, 
there is no room for discussion. If, on the contrary, 
we have here as the central figure a virtuous woman ; 
and if, in the highest admiration of her, as a thing so 
rarely to be found, the sacred writer is enumerating the 
various beautiful attributes which characterize her, 
then certainly, on my view of the case, it is the woman 
aboat whom he is talking all the time, and not “purple 
and fine linen,” or “ strength and honor.” If he is putting 
these things before us in “tableau,” it certainly cannot be 
to have us look at them as central figures, but only as en- 


grouped about and lending luster to the “virtuous 


woman ” who is the the real center-piece / The woman'is 
the basis of his thought, and not certain abstract qual- 


ities of character. 


But there is another view to be taken of all this. 


The predicate of propositions the leading terms of 
which are connected by the copula, usually denotes—- 


Some guality, act, or state of the subject, as 
“Winds are dowing.” 
2. Acclass or family to which the subject belongs. 


I. 


“ The rose is a flower.” 


3. The material or constituents of which the subject 
“ Mortar is 


Of this last kind are the propositions under consider- 
Now, it should be observed that in these cases, 


quite a different thing ; but in each case the subject is 
something which the writer presumes is known only to 
himself. 

Again: Can I have mistaken the subject in the sen- 
tence, “ His pavilion,” etc.? It seems to me that the 
context in Ps. xviii, 11, makes it certain beyond a per- 
adventure that the subject of the sentence under review 
is ‘pavilion.’ The sacred writer here is evidently in no 
sensé, thetorically or otherwise, discussing nature and 
the elements. It is God to whom he cries in his great 


distress, aad God who hears him when the “ sorrows of 


inasmuch as the predicate expresses the material, the 
components, or the constituents of which the subject is 
formed, we may indicate precisely the same thought by 
saying so. Thus: “Ice is frozen water” = “ Frozen 
water constitutes ice.” So, “A curved line is a line no 
portion of which is straight ” =“ A line, no portion of 
which is straight, constitutes a curved line.” “A pro- 
noun is a word used instead of a noun” =“ A word 
used instead of a noun constitutes a pronoun.” There 
certainly cannot be any doubt as to which term is the 
subject in each of the above sentences ; and it will be 


>. 
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observed that the subject-term, when the copuda is used, 
becomes the predicate-term, from the very nature of 
the case, when the word ‘ constitutes’ is used. 

Now let us apply this test to the sentences under con- 
sideration. The term which as subject indicates the 
true sense with the word ‘constitutes,’ must be the 
predicate when the copula is used. Note, then: “His 
meat constitutes locusts and wild honey.” Nonsense. 
“Locusts and wild honey constitute his meat.” The 
true sense. Hence, the subject with the copula is ‘ meat.’ 
Again: “His pavilion around about him constitutes 
dark waters and thick clouds of the sky.” Nonsense. 
“ Dark waters and thick clouds of the sky constitute his 
pavilion around about Him.” Good sense, and the 
true sense. Hence, ‘pavilion’ is the subject with the 
copula. So, “Her clothing constitutes strength and 
honor.” Nonsense. “Strength and honor constitute 
her clothing.” Good sense, and the true sense. 
Hence, ‘ clothing’ must be the subject with the copula. 

From this it is manifest that subject and predicate 
are by no means controvertible terms, and that when, 
for any reason, rhetorical or otherwise, they are 
changed, then we have a new senicnce and a new 
thought. 

It is manifest, then, as it seems to me, that the rule 
I have laid down holds true in all cases, whether the 
basis of the proposition is purely logical or purely rhe- 
torical, since in the former case the “era/ and in the 
latter case the figurative conception is the writer's own 
idea of the matter, unknown to his hearers. The sub- 
ject may indeed in some sense be familiar to the hearer 
but not certainly in the sense in which the writer con- 
ceived it to be for his present purpose. 

It is said it may be his purpose to ‘ impress’ simply, 
but this can be done only by raising in the mind of the 
hearer a conception either mew, or if familiar, presented 
in amew aspect. Certainly a familiar conception, pre- 
sented in a familiar way, can impress nobody especially. 

Again, if it is his purpose to present a “ strange con- 
nection” of ideas merely, then also it is Ais particular 
view of the subject that enables him to make it the basis 
of his “ strange ” proposition. 


ERrata.—In the article (Jan. 15) under “ Author and Agent,” 
some quite seriou: errors were unfortunately printed. For “ Pas- 
sive-form ” read Phrase-form ; for “is praised” read is praised by 
these, and omit “ dy these” in next line; for “ what was thrown by 
the women, a woman was discovered,” read what was thrown by 
the woman a woman was produced. There were some other 
errors; these were the most important. 


Emersonian. 


GROWTH. 

How fast we outgrow the books of the nursery—then 
those that satisfied our youth, that we once admired as 
poetry, have long since come to be a sound of tin-pans ; 
and many of our later books we have outgrown. Per- 
haps Homer and Milton will be tin-pans yet. Better 
not to be easily pleased. The poet should rejoice if 
he has taught us to despise his song; if he has so 
moved us as to lift us—to open the eye of the intellect 
to see farther and better. 

VICTORY IN DEFEAT. 

Courage to ask questions: courage to expose our 
ignorance. The great gain is, not to shine, not to 
conquer your companions—then you learn nothing but 
conceit—but to find a companion who knows what you 
do not ; to tilt with him and be overthrown, horse and 
foot, with utter destruction of all your logic and learn- 
ing. There is a defeat that is useful. 

CREDIT. 

Do not go to ask your debtor the payment of a debt 
on the day when you have no other resource. He will 
learn by your air and tone how it is with you, and will 
treat you as a beggar. But work and starve a little 
longer. Wait till your affairs go better, and you have 
other means at hand ; you will then ask in a different 
tone, and he will treat your claim with respect. 


MATHEMATICS. 


SIMPLE AND COMPOUND NUMBERS. 


Mr. EpiTor :—Allow me to criticise your remarks upon simple 
and compound numbers, in No. 46; not so much to defend my 
own definition, as to counteract the errors that those remarks seem 
to inculcate. 

(1) The one distinctive characteristic of the Arabic system of 
notation, is that which enables us to write a number in a compact 
form, simple, comprehensive, and complete. That characteristic 
consists in compacting ten simple units into one unit, to be expressed 
in its appropriate place; and compacting these new units in like 
manner, etc. 

If this statement be true, to say “we do not consider tens, 
hundreds, etc., as different units,” is to discard the Arabic system 
of notation. We think and speak of the national debt, not as so 
many single dollars; but as so many mi//ions of dollars. It is easy 
to conceive of the number of millions, whereas it is impossible to 
conceive of the number of individual dollars. 

(2) To class as simple numbers, numbers written on any other 
scale than that of 10, is to confound terms with no possible advan- 
tage. If 3 gross 5 dozens and 6 be one simple number, and 3 
score 2 dozen and 5 is another simple number, then, on the same 
principle, both of these numbers are one simple number ; and so 
is a whole column in a ledger one simple number! ! 

Moreover, this exposition of a simple number would render 
the defining of a compound number superfluous, for if a simple 
number is simple because it is reducible to, and expressible in 
terms of a single unit, so is what is ordinarily called a compound 
number reducible and expressible. 


from a definition because “by the nature of the case,” it is a 
necessary quality. Would you exclude the word length from the 
definition of a line, because, “by the nature of the case, a line 
must have length ?” then may you exclude the word “concrete” 
number from the definition of a compound. 

Yours respectfully, J. S. Re 

P. S.—Mr. Evans’s remark upon Problem XX XIII led me to re- 
cur to it. It seems to me to be no problem at all; for there be- 
ing no restriction to the location of the point, it may be so lo- 
cated that no possible straight line passing through it could inter- 
sect both circumferences. J. S. R. 

Remarks by the Editor. 

We say to the above: (1) The Arabic system of notation does 
not compact several units into one, any more than the duodecimal 
system. In fact we have only to supply suitable names for num- 
bers in the duodecimal system to make it as convenient as the dec- 
imal, and many mathematicians believe it would be a better system. 
Ten is not a name for a unit, but means ten units. In speaking of 
the national debt, a million is nota unit, buta million units. What 
we can or what we cannot conceive of has nothing to do with the 
question. An eagleisa different unit from a dollar, but ten dollars is 
not ome but fen units. The number 2 eagles 5 dollars 3 dimes and 2 
cents is a compound number, because expressed in different units 
of one kind. 

(2) In the first paragraph of objection (2) we do not see the 
point. Of the last paragraph we say that it misrepresents our 
definition. We do not say “expressible,” but “is expressed.” 
That number which “ is expressed” by the use of only one unit is a 
simple number, not that which may be so expressed. 

(3) No; it is not unscientific to exclude from a definition every 
unnecessary word. Exclude length from the definition of a line 
if it is not necessary to the definition. A definition should include 
only so much as is absolutely necessary to distinguish the thing de- 
fined from everything else. , 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Mr. Epiror:—I place at your service the following answers to 
some queries on page 213 of No. 17 of the JouRNAL :— 

We presume to say Yes to Nos. 1 and 2. It does not destroy 
their character as numbers, that they are not expressed in the sim- 
plest form. 

To No. 3, we say, “Increase in a tenfold ratio” is the better 
expression ; but neither is correct, as applied to the increments in 
the local value of figures. The ratio of the increments is #ine- 
fold; and this fact is the key to all the puzzles with the figure 9. 

To No. 4, we say Yes. As to No. 5, the 360 is sufficiently large, 
and of a character to admit of convenient sub-division and aliquot 
parts. 

To No. 6, we say, all arithmetical operations are upon abstract 
numbers ; but such expressions are tolerated for their convenience. 

To No. 7, it seems, if there be any difference, “ abbreviation ” 
applies to the use of signs and symbols, and the like; and “ con- 
traction ” to such processes as dividing by 8, for multiplying by 
125, etc. To No 8, we say Ves. 

To No. 9, the purposes of a fraction being so various, that a 
“perfect definition” is impracticable. It is anexpression of 
division, an expression of parts, an expression of ratio, etc. In 
division we meet with cases where the dividend is less than the 
divisor, and we are under the necessity of expressing the result in 
some form. In view of this origin of fractions, we say the better 
definition of a fraction is, “ An expression of division by writing 


the divisor under the dividend, with a line between.” 


(3) Is it not a little unscientific, to exclude a necessary quality |- 


In answer to No. 11, we would say the ratio is derived from 
geometry ; and we hope you will persevere in your studies till you 
shall have the pleasure of knowing the truth of it for yourself. 

The proof called for in No. 10 is also here submitted :— 


(1) Let = + <. = 4, in which the fractions are in their low- 


est terms, and m and# unequal. Suppose it possible that the 
sum of the fractions, (a), is integral. 

(2) x =am— *, then the terms are all integral; but » and y 
are prime to each other; hence m is a multiple of # ; therefore 
let m = cn; then 


(3) = =an—y; here ¢c and x are’prime to each other; but 


an—y, by our hypothesis, is integral, which is impossible. There- 
fore the sum of the two fractions cannot be integral. 
Yours truly, J. S.R. 


[We agree to the above, except the 3d and 8th. We think “#en- 
fold ratio” is correct, and not “inefold ratio.” We think also 
that J. S. R. will modify his answer to the 8th, on further consid- 
eration.—ED.] 
“INVERTING THE DIVISOR.” 


To the Editor of The New-England: 

In your issue of January 8, page 16, I find an article on “ Invert- 
ing the Divisor.” It seems to me the following method is more 
simple, and more readily comprehended by the younger pupils. 
Let the following principles be well understood : 

1. Th¢ numerator shows how many parts. 

2. The denominator shows the size of the parts. 

3. Multiplying the numerator multiplies the value of the fraction. 
4. Dividing the numerator divides the value of the fraction. 

5- Multiplying the denominator divides the value of the fraction, 
because it makes the parts smaller, without changing the number 
of them. 

6. Dividing the denominator multiplies the value of the fraction, 
because it makes the parts larger, without changing the number of 
them. 3+ what? 

First, I will divide 5: 3+ 

But evidently 4 should have been divided by #, and not by 5. 
Therefore the quotient 7s is not the result wanted. As the di- 
visor, 5, was 7 times too large (5 is 7 times as large as #), the 
quotient, ys) is 7 times too small. Therefore, y’s X 7 = }#, the 
correct quotient. Hence the rule to “invert the divisor,” etc. 

Providence, R. 1 Fanuary 8, 1876. M. 


Your issue of Jan. 8th contains a method of explaining to be- 
ginners the “inverting of the divisor.” It seems to me that the 
explanation given is not sufficiently “ intelligible.” Most pupils 
can be easily taught Aow to invert the divisor, for it is simply 
interchanging the terms. Way we invert the divisor can be briefly 
answered by saying that it is for convenience. The question which 
calls for explanation is this: Why does multiplying the dividend 
by the reciprocal of the divisor divide it, (the dividend)? The 
divisor is an expression of division, denoting that the numerator 
is divided by the denominator. It can be easily shown that the 
numerator, as a whole numéer, is always as many times larger than 
the fraction as the denominator has units, and this is true because 
the numerator is divided by the denominator. Let us take the 
fraction #, and divide it by $. We will first divide the # by 3, the 
numerator of the divisor, by multiplying the denominator by 3, 
(since multiplying the denominator divides a fraction, because it 
decreases the size of the parts, while the muméer of parts remain 
the same), and obtain xy. This is not the ¢rwe quotient, for we 
have not used the true divisor. We divided by 3; the true 
divisor is } As stated above, the numerator, as a whole number, 
is always as many times the fraction as the denominator has units. 
We see, tlfen, that we have used a divisor that is 8 times too 
large; therefore, ‘our quotient (#y) is only $ as large as it should 
be. To obtain the true quotient, we multiply the fraction #y by 8 
by multiplying the numerator by 8 (since multiplying the numera- 
tor multiplies a fraction, because it increases the numéder of parts, 
while the size of the parts remain the same), and obtain $f, the 
true quotient. We see that we have multiplied the denominator 
of dividend by numerator of divisor, and the numerator of div- 
idend by the denominator of the divisor; hence, as above stated, 
we invert the divisor for convenience. The method of inverting 
the divisor to divide a fraction by a fraction is not difficult, yet 
there are other methods which I consider much better. 

Yours truly, 

Plantsville, Conn., Fan. 10, 1876. 

The extract from the London “ Science and Art of Arithmetic,” 
in the JouRNAL of Dec. 4, contains the idea, but nearly obscured 
by a multiplicity of words. Perhaps the following, containing 
fewer words, will be more clearly understood : ’ 

Since the quotient arising from dividing a unit by a fraction is 
the reciprocal of the fraction, or the fraction s#verted, it follows 
that the quotient arising from dividing any number by a fraction, 
must be as many times, or such a part of the inverted fraction as 
the number is times, or a part of a unit. Illustration:—Divide 
$ by }. Since the quotient arising from dividing a unit by } is 4, 
it follows that the quotient arising from dividing # of a unit by 3 


Cc. L. A. 


| 
| 
. 
| 
| 
| 
must be # of 4, which is $4. F. F. B, 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


The Relation of the Grammar School to the High School. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

The question of the relation of the grammar school to the high 
school, which was set down for discussion during the last day of 
the late session of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association, 
seemed to me to have met with singular treatment at the hands of 
those speakers who essayed to consider it. Several indulged in a 
rambling talk about the relation of the high school to the college, 
which is obviously a different topic. But one speaker, it seemed 
to me, at all approached the question from a common-school teach- 
er’s standpoint. This gentleman asked the question: “ Why 
should a pupil who has completed the course in the grammar 
school not be admitted unconditionally to the high school ?” 


Now since the high school is a department graded by public ap- 
propriation ; since it is the aim of the common school to furnish 
freely to the children of all every possible facility for the acquire- 
ment of useful knowledge and for obtaining that drill and disci- 
pline which shall fit them for the duties of citizenship; since the 
grading of the common school is in accordance with a natural di- 
vision of the labor of instruction, and one department is no more 
important than another, and the position of instructor or instruc. 
tress in one is not more honorable or dignified in one department 
than in another, but that by such apportionment of the work 
greater efficiency is secured; and since there can be no pretense 
to completeness of drill and discipline unless the pupil has had 
the opportunity to pursue the general course from the primary to 
the last year in the high school, it seems to me somewhat difficult 
to answer the question proposed. 

The high school is not designed to be a select school. The 
mathematics, elementary physics, the elements of chemistry, of nat- 
ural history, in the three departments, the rhetoric and English com- 
position prescribed for the high school course, are not for the few. 
The varied mental discipline and the practical knowledge which 
the study of these branches affords is needed by all our pupils, 
whatever may be their after pursuits. To say that any one who 
has pursued the ordinary studies of the grammar school with av- 
erage success cannot equally well prosecute the ordinary work of 
the high school, implies some defect in the instruction given in the 
latter grade. Not only does it happen that pupils that have been 
voted dull in the intermediate and grammar departments, have 
taken quite happily to some of the studies of the high school 
course, but they have afterward been enabled to resume some of 
the grammar school studies, deriving therefrom pleasure and profit. 

For instance, a pupil who was thought to be obtuse in his arith- 
metic has returned to that study with singular zest after having 
studied the elements of algebra and geometry. 

If, then, I say the gentleman’s question, so far as it is addressed 
to school committee and high school teachers is unanswerable, or, 
in other words, every pupil who has received the grammar school 
diploma should be admitted unconditionally to the high school, 
the question at once arises, “ What shall be the condition of his 
reception of the diploma?” The same in kind as that which 
should be the requisite to his advancement from the second class 
in the grammar school to the first class. No teacher, to day, I 
think, would deem the inability of a pupil to answer seven ques- 
tions out of ten in each study, selected at random by a committee, 
a certain indication of his unfitness for advancement. The abil- 
ity to properly frame a question is an acquired talent; all teachers 
do not possess it. It is by no means certain that the sub-com- 
mittee appointed by the learned school board will propose such 
questions as shall fairly gauge the quality of instruction that has 
been given, or the attainment of the pupil. But, I think, if the rela- 
tions of the sub-committee, or of the superintendent, to the class 
were so intimate that they or he were accurately informed each 
month of the individual standing of the pupils of the class ; if the 
results of each monthly examination were carefully noted, the ay- 
erage computed at the end of the year, no teacher would demur 
to the rejection of a pupil whose yearly average was much below 
75 per cent. Itis probable that most teachers would strongly 
recommend the detention of such pupil another year in the class. 

Now similarly should promotions be made from the first gram- 
mar class to the high school. This asa rule; yet there will be 
found pupils who are faithful.and industrious, who will, for two or 
three consecutive years, fail to attain the required monthly average. 
What of them? If such pupils have remained two or three 
years in the class, and teacher and committee are convinced of their 
industry and faithfulness, admit such pupils to the next grade ; let 
faithful mediocrity, or even faithful dullness, make the most of 
itself; especially since in the new paths which it shall pursue it 
may find some rays of light which were not shed upon its old 
walks, 

It is often remarked in every town, that but a small proportion 
of the pupils who graduate from the grammar schools enter the 
high school. It is the duty of the grammar master and his sub- 
committee to exert every proper influence upon the pupil and his 
Parents to have every pupil whose health will allow, enter the high 
school and continue to the completion of the course. I have 
known teachers, where parents were luke-warm or indifferent in 
regard to their children advancing beyond the grammar grade, 
who have so strongly set forth the advantages that would accrue 
to the children from pursuing such course, that the parents have 


been induced to send to and continue their children in the high 
school, even at some pecuniary sacrifice. 

As to the increased expense to the parent incidental to the attend- 
ance of the child four years in the high school, a little guiet tact ex- 
erted by the committee may materially smooth the path of parent 
and child, and enable the latter to obtain an honorable place in 
school without the least sacrifice of independence on the part of 
the parent, and this may be done in a town which ostensibly makes 
no provision for supplying books, stationery, etc., to the pupil. 

Very truly yours, A MIDDLESEX TEACHER. 
The Subject of a Sentence. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

In your issue of January 15, “ B.” offers a definition of the sub- 
ject of a sentence: “ The subject of a sentence is that of which, or 
whom, an assertion or inquiry is made, or #e whom a question or 
command is addressed.” “John has come home.” Something is 
asserted of a boy. According to the definition, an individual in- 
stead of a word is the subject. ‘The chair is broken ;)}—‘ Lambs 
play.’ Here an article of furniture and an animal are subjects of 
sentences, according to previous definition. I protest that the 
subject of a sentence is a word (or words): never a ¢hing. Of the 
word which is the subject there is nothing said, but something is 
said of the hing the subject names. Something is said of a boy. 
The word ‘ John’ ames that of which something is said and is the 


subject. Respectfully, H. W. 
Springfield, Mass., Fan. 15, 1876. 
—o—— 


An Erroneous Rule In Spelling. 
To the Editor of The New England: 

In the article “Spelling,” in the Primary Department of the 
JouRNAL of January 22, I was surprised to find an erroneous rule 
given for spelling; viz, “ We have a score of words with the enig- 
matical ‘#e,’ or ‘¢.’ If you give them no clue, you will never fix 
it. The general fact of ¢ following ¢, as in deceit, and é following 
any other letter, is sufficient ; and when that is once learned, it is 
seldom forgotten.” The many exceptions illustrate the error of 
the “clue,” or rule. Leisure, heifer, neighbor, heir, heinous, 
reindeer, neigh, neither, veil, vein, reign, weigh, feint, teint, height, 
seign, or seize, and their many derivatives; beside a score of 
words not in very common use, as seismometer, peirastic, cierge, 
their. Though ¢ generally follows c¢, it will be seen that there is 
no general rule in reference to ¢# or ie following any other letter. 

Philadelphia, January, 1876. R. 

Spelling by Syllable. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

I have read with interest the notes of your correspondents on 
“ Spelling by Syllable.” May I ask that some one of the denun- 
ciators of that system will tell us about the pronunciation and 
enunciation of the “good spellers” who have learned as Mr. 
Mowatt did. Iam led to this note by the remarks of “S. J. B.” 
on the same page (p. 40), which to my mind, although not written 
for the purpose, is a better argument /or pronouncing the syllables, 
than Mr. Mowatt’s is against. Had those New-Hampshire teach- 
ers required the proper pronunciation of each syllable when orally 


The spelling of our people may be poor—it may cost much—but 
is our spelling as inaccurate as our pronunciation? Until pupils 
reach the high school, there are excellent reasons, to me, why his 
oral spelling should be by syllable ; after reaching the high school, 
if this has been well done the details may be dropped. After all 
oral spelling is a small part of our spelling-work, and what their 
is of it may properly be pronunciation-work as well. 
AARON GOVE, City Supt. Pub. Schools. 


Denver, Col., Fan. 26, 1876. 


To the Editor of The New-England : 

I was much interested in an article on “ Spelling by Syllable,” 
which appeared in THE NEW-ENGLAND a few weeks since, and 
equally interested in the reply by “E. E.” During my experience 
in teaching I have required my pupils to pronounce every syllable, 
and have been so very particular about it, that if one pupil failed 
to pronounce syllables, the next pupil had the privilege of taking up 
the word and going above in the class. Not until the word “ In- 
comprehensibility” was brought before my view (with every syl- 
lable pronounced), did I see the folly ef such a course of spelling. 
For the past two weeks I’ve tried spelling without pronouncing 
syllables, and find it very effective, and shall continue the present 
method. Hattiz L. HAGEN. 

West Boylston, Mass., Fan. 13, 1876. 

= 
“Concerning Correct Pronunciation.” 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

“ Phone,” for one, is “ interested in such matters”—for it is very 
important—takes pleasure in answering the inquiry made of him 
in your last issue (Jan. 22), as to his opinion of the correct pro- 
nunciation of the words Aortative and boa. The 4 in the first 
word is not silent, but is aspirated; the o in that syllable is short, | 
and rather broader than @ in the word om. For, i the formation 
of the sound of this element, there is in the position and pressure 
of the muscles a difference between these two Jeticrs ;—one gives 
increase of quantity in the o, as in or and Aor ; then the letter 7, 


which is what we call the smooth 7, for it comes after the vowel, 


spelling ‘ hortative,’ it would never have sounded as Aawtative. } 
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is produced by slightly elevating the tip of the tongue sowards the 
roof of the mouth, but not to touch it; and you will thus obtain 
the delicate articulation of the smooth, or untrilled r. The a is 
short, as in the word a#, and the / is short in the last syllable. 

We are forced to adopt this long and close analysis, as the 
sound of the word cannot be conveyed to the inquirer by our 
voice. We would, then, call the word 4or-¢a-tive, and not “ A-a-u- 
tative, nor h-a-w-tative nor h-a-u-g-h-tative” ; for we have no such 
word, as “S. I. B.” very properly remarks. From not attending 
to the correct position of the organs of speech, the word was not 
properly pronounced. This is a verycommon fault. Bither inad- 
vertency or the want of the proper knowledge as to-the position of 
the organs in the production of the oral elements, is the chief 
cause of the difficulty. 

In the word 40a the o is long; the a is pronounced like the 4 in 
ha—broad. The a here is not obscure, but you have no ¢ after it, 
to convert it into 4-0-a-7, nor 4-0-r-e, in which words this element is 
the smooth 7, of which we have spoken. The words doar and bore 
have the same sound; but 40a has not, for it wants the smooth r 
to make it identical in sound with the previous words. The pro- 
nunciation of it, then, is doah. 

Let the following line be read by a class, even of the first grade, 
in any of our public schools, and a large majority, if not all, will be 
apt to slight the smooth 7, and the omission will often go: un- 
noticed, even by the teacher :—“ A far more glorious star thy soul 
will make”—and they will read it thus: “A fad more glorious 
stah thy soul will make,” which you will perceive is incorrect. 
We want here the bending of the tongue, as we have mentioned, in 
order to render the articulation of the soft, murmuring r perfect. 

It is an easy matter for the teacher, when such misconception is 
observed, to state or define the word, in order that the pupil may 
have a good conception of the spelling and pronunciation of it. 

We thank “S., I. B.” for the inquiry, as it presents a difficulty 
which is of daily occurrence in our schools, and is t be overcome 
in the acquisition of a clear, distinct, and perfect articulation. 

Louisvllle, Ky. Fan. 26, 1876. PHONE. 

An Examination in American History. 

[By request of Colonel Higginson we publish the examination 
questions which he made the text of his lecture, on “ Methods of 
Teaching History,” before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associ- 
ciation. The questions as heretofore published were in some re- 
spects incorrect.] 

. AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. What is known about the visits of the Nerthmen to this 
Continent ? 

2. What nation first settled New York, and when and why did 
they cease to control it? 

3. What led to the settlement of Rhode Island? 

4. Was there any difference between the Pilgrims and Puritans ? 
If so, what? 

5. What were the French and Indian wars? Why did those 
nations combine ? 

6. What were the circumstances of Braddock’s defeat ? 

7. What influence did it have upon the American Revolution? 

8. When did the colonists begin to aim at complete separation 
from the Mother Country? 

g. What was the seige of Boston, and under what circumstances 
was it carried on? 

10. Why was the battle of Bunker Hill fought ? 


Information Wanted. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

I like the JOURNAL ever so much, and would like to ask, 
through its columns, some good practical teacher, who has had ex- 
perience in this line, to suggest a few of the ways and means by 
which refractory pupils, who have but little, if any, care or home 
training, can be disciplined without resorting to corporal punish- 
ment. We are well informed in regard to our shortcomings, and 
what we ought of to do; but what we need more is genuine, prac- 
tical advice as to what we may, oan, or must do. 

Very respectfully, 
Detroit, Mich., Fan. 6, 1876. 


M. M. Ross, 
Principal Everett School. 


Zo the Editor of The New-England : 
Will you please insert the following problem in the next copy 
of your paper, and the answer to it? 

2+8 X6=—? 
We want to know whether the answer is 50 or 60. 

Respectfully, A TEACHER. 
Portland, Me., Fan. 20, 1876. 
Good Advice. 


[A Boston principal speaks thus sensibly of the claims of a 
teachers’ journal upon those engaged in teaching :] 


“TI believe that no teacher can afford to be without some educa- 
tional journal. I believe, moreover, that no live teacher will be 
without one. Subscribing for a journal without reading it is of 
no value to the subscriber, but may be of great value as a mis- 
sionary labor in behalf of teachers who need one; and journals 
cannot be supported without money. Teachers should also recol- 
lect that thousands of dollars are paid every year to the teachers of 
Boston and vicinity, that never would have been pdid had it not 
been for the influence of educational journals in elevating the 
teacher’s vocation to the dignity of a ‘profession.’ Every teacher 
knows her own pecuniary circumstances better than any one else; 
but assuming that we are all able to spare three dollars a year for 
pase | urpose, I say, let teacher feels the need 
and the pecuniary ability to su t, subscribe, for, and read 
THE NEW-ENGLAND for 1876 
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Fepruary began on Tuesday, closes on Tuesday, 
has three Tuesdays between, and five in all. A good 
month for the worshipers of the Saxon Mars. 


THE next annual meeting of the American Institute 
of Instruction will be held at Plymouth, N. H., on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, July 11, 12, and 
13, 1876. The leading educators of the Granite State 
have extended a most cordial invitation to the Institute, 
and preparations are making which will ensure a most 
profitable gathering of New-England teachers in this 
beautiful town in the heart of New Hampshire. 


TEacHERS will find the present a most favorable 
time to point out the leading planets while the Moon is 
crescent. Mars, Venus and Saturn are evening stars ; 
the last will be till February 17; the two first until 
July and August. Jupiter is, and will be morning star 
until May 17; then evening star nearly the rest of the 
year. Children should early be taught the names and 
places of the planets of the solar system, and thus be 
led to comprehend something of the truth that “The 
Heavens declare the Glory of God.” 


WE cannot point to a better illustration of woman’s 
possibilities, as well as capabilities, than was shown at 
the inter-collegiate literary and mathematical contest 
held in New York a few weeks since, when Miss Julia 
J. Thomas, a.representative of Cornell University, won 
the first prize for the very creditable examination which 
she passed in Greek—“a gratifying proof,” as the 
committee remarked, “that the receut efforts to elevate 
the standard of female education have not been with- 
out fruit. Before the Committee of Awards had time 
to make up their report, Miss Thomas showed a most 
marked proficiency in the English tongue, assuming as 
her surname, Mrs. Irvine, in place of the old family 
title, Thomas. Her well-earned victories at Antioch, 
Cornell, and New York, only rival in brilliancy her 
last conquest in the School of Arts. 


RuopeE Istanp is the last State where an attempt 
should be made to abridge the liberty of persons, or 
the freedom of conscience. It would seem, however, 
that somebody, not having the fear of man, or the 
memory of Roger Williams in mind, has attempted to 
interfere with somebody’s individual rights in such a 
way as to disturb the acute sensibilities of the veteran 


legislator from Newport, Hon, W. P. Sheffield. He 


has introduced into the General Assembly a bill of the 
following purport: 

“ To prevent interference with the attendance of scholars upon the 
public schools. The act provides that no person shall hereafter 
threaten, dissuade, hinder, or obstruct, by denouncing, threaten- 
ing, intimidating, or otherwise interfering with any parent or 
guardian who may send or wish to send any child under his con- 
trol to any public school in the State, which said child is qualified 
to attend; nor shall any person otherwise than a parent or guar- 
dian attempt to hinder or prevént any child from attending a 
public school from which said child shall not have been expelled, 
or from which he is not prohibited from attendiug in consequence 
of some law or regulation of such school. No child whose parent 
or guardian shall request that the child shall be exempted there- 
from, shall be compelled to attend in school at the time of prayer, 
or during the reading of the scriptures: nor shall any child be 
subjected to any penalty for the non-attendance upon those servi- 
ces. Any person violating this act shall be fined $50.” 


The force of an Educational Bureau at Washington, to super- 
vise what the National Government has nothing to do with, is 
thus neatly disposed of by the Avening Post :—“ Mr. Cox’s bill to 
abolish the Federal Bureau of Education ought to pass, for two 
reasons. In the first place, the United States properly have no 
jurisdiction of the educational interests of the country; and, in 
the next place, the Bureau is doing nothing, and has done nothing 
to promote them.”—J. Y. /ndependent. 

Who is fool enough to say that? This quotation 
from the Avening Post, endorsed by the Jndependent, 
sounds strangely as coming from a journal claiming so 
much intelligence and importance. “The United States 
properly have no jurisdiction of [over ?] the educational 
interests of the country.” Can it be that a nation 
which owes its existence and prosperity to the intelli- 
gence of its people, secured through its system of public 
schools, and whose very destiny depends upon the 
prosperity of these schools in the future, “has no 
jurisdiction over the educational interests of the coun- 
try”? If so, America has no jurisdiction over the 
principal agency to be employed to secure her own 
preservation and perpetuity. Let this doctrine be es- 
tablished and acted upon, and the doom of the nation 
is sealed. Indeed, well nigh did it perish in the late 
Rebellion from this very cause. Had the United 
States Government, in the beginning, taken this matter 
in hand, and established and maintained free schools 
in all the States of our Union, the Rebellion (as 
W. A. Mowry, of Providence, very truly says) would 
never have occurred; and to our free schools at the 
North, we owe its suppression. And now that the 
country has waked up to a consciousness of our recent 
peril, and the great importance of universal education, 
are we to hear the stupid howling that “the United 
States has no jurisdiction over the educational inter- 
ests of the country”? And must the Educational 
Bureau of Washington, the Jerusalem of our educational 
world, the central power and regulator of our national 
educational system, and the most efficient agency for 
the diffusion of intelligence, and the propagation of 
sound learning, that has yet been employed :—we repeat, 
must this Bureau be struck down at the command of 
the Solons who dabble in politics, or cater to the 
taste in independent journalism? We do not believe 
it. There must be intelligence and patriotism enough 
left in Congress and in the nation, to save us from such 
a humiliating and disgraceful step. 

But it is gravely said that “the Bureau is doing 
nothing, and has done nothing to promote the educa- 
tional interests of the country.” All we have to say on 
this point is, that no man who knows the facts as to 
the work done in this office, would dare make such a 
statement. The educators and school men of the 
nation know that this statement is false. They under- 
stand what Mr. Barnard and General Eaton have done 
and are doing to advance the cause of public educa- 
tion, and would vote to a man, to sustain and enlarge 
the usefulness of this Bureau. 


Any old subscriber who has not yet renewed can, by 
remitting $4.00, receive either portrait and the paper 
for one year. Any new subscriber can receiae the por- 


traits on the same terms, ) 


The Art of Spelling. 


Of all the questions raised by teachers relative to 
the right mode of teaching the common branches, those 
which concern spelling seem to us the least perplexing. 
The whole matter is so simple, and stands out so 
plainly on the very face of things, that to venture a 
word of explanation looks like “ carrying coals to 
Newcastle.” 

Spelling, as an art, is purely practical—there is cer- 
tainly about English spelling, precious little of system- 
atic theory. As a practical art, its canons of acquisition 
are simple and inevitable. /#rsé, it must be learned 
for what it is to be used. Secondly, it must be learned 
for that, as it is to be used. And so ends the catechism. 

Now, just apply the 7rs#. You want spelling wholly 
for written English. Any other use is secondary or 
accidental. Hence, the dominant method of teaching 
the art must be through dictated, written exercises, 
The appeal for the right letter is altogether to the eye 
and the hand, and the practice which “ makes perfect,” 
must be the practice which Aadituates the eye and the 
hand to an infallible right use. Beyond such written 
exercises, careful reading and frequent composition 
are the prime aids. Carried far enough, they alone 
will prove sufficient. Oral exercises are now, as a 
matter of course, arbitrary, abnormal, and inapt. They 
may have place, merely as a temporary substitute, or , 
make-shift, or as employed for purposes.quite aside 
from the mere orthography. 

Secondly, you want to learn to spell the word as it 
must be spelled. That, except in the accidental oc- 
currence of a division at the end of the line, requires 
it to be an unbroken word. Hence, a marked separa- 
tion of the syllables, and more, that unqualified abomi- 
nation—the insertion of a hyphen between the several 
syllables—we know a spelling book made monstrous by 
this conceit—are wholly false art. The assumed aid 
given in the dividing of a word at the end of a line, is 
more than counterbalanced by the confusing of the eye 
and hand in writing, through the cultivated false per- 
ception. Besides, the specific object sought belongs to 
the art of composition, not spelling. As for that oral 
monstrosity, the cumulative repetition of the dissevered 
syllables, our second canon takes from it its very 
“raison ad’ étre;” and suggests a museum of morbid 
anatomy, as the proper resting place for the brain of its 
devisor, and its perpetrators as well. 


Studies that Bear Directly upon Industry. 


The educated workman is always and everywhere the 
best .workman. This is true even if the education he 
has received does not bear directly upon the industry 
in which he is engaged. Intelligence, natural or ac- 
quired, counts even in the digging of ditches. If the 
education of the head holds no direct relation to the 
employment of the hands, it may tend to make the 
laborer discontented ; yet it will enable him, in sundry 
respects, to do his work easier and better. 

But while some studies have only an indirect bearing 
upon industry, others have a bearing which is direct 
and decided. For the workman, considered as a work- 
man, the latter are much the more serviceable. They 
not only enable him to do his work much easier and 
better, but, by giving it an intellectual element, they 
cause him to take greater pride and delight in it. He 
who works like a machine, without thought, may work 
steadily from one year’s end to the other, but it will be, 
if not with disgust, at least with stolid indifference. 
He will take no genuine pride and delight in the labor 
of his hands, as one so frequently does who works as 
well with his mind as with his hands, discovering some- 
what of the Supreme Intelligence even in the rudest 
labor. 

Just here, we come upon an important educational 
principle for guidance in the management of public 
schools. It is this: Other things being equal, those 
workmen who best understand the rationale of what 
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they are doing, not only can do the most and the best 
work, but will take the most pride and delight in it. 
This can be verified by an inspection of those engaged 
in any pursuit, So there is no danger of educating 
workmen to an undue dislike of manual labor, provided 
the education bears directly upon the work to be done. 

That workMen should take pride and delight in their 
work is deemed a matter of so great importance by the 
British government, that it sent, in 1870, a circular 
letter to its consular agents throughout the world, 
requesting them to make investigations bearing upon 
this matter among all classes of workmen. This the 
consular agents did, and they found that instruction in 
the underlying principles tended to increase the pride 
and delight taken by workmen in their work. A great 
and fertile truth. 

Now, chemistry is one of the studies that has a 
direct and decided bearing upon many human employ- 
ments. It teaches lessons of great value to farmers, 
gardeners, cooks, dyers, painters, potters, metal-work- 
ers, apothecaries, soap-makers, bleachers, etc., etc. It 
is at once the most practical and the most wonderful of 
all the natural sciences. There is no person who 
would not, at times, find a knowledge of chemistry of 
direct practical use. Then it introduces the learner 
into the very workshop of nature, acquainting him with 
her tools and her processes. It brings him face to face 
with the facts of the material world, and teaches him 
how to interrogate nature by experiments; and, in 
so doing, trains him to observe, to weigh, and to judge, 
while it gradually brings him to the condition which 
enables him fully to realize and believe things he can- 
not see with the bodily eye. 

Thus the practical applications, and the mental dis- 
cipline to be obtained from the study of chemistry are, 
in material respects, such as can be got from no other 
study. 

Botany and zodlogy—the former treating of still life, 
the latter of animal life—are studies that make direct 
and valuable contributions to several important human 
pursuits. Their lessons can be practically applied by 
all persons engaged in producing alimentary products, 
and the staples used for clothing. It is to botany that 
decorative art goes for most of its forms and principles, 
and so a knowledge of botany is of service to nearly all 
kinds of manufactures. There is, indeed, no one who 
would not, at times, have occasion to make practical 
use of the lessons taught by botany and zoélogy. Then 
they are studies better adapted than almost any other 
to the early years of school life.. They furnish the best 
of object lessons for training the faculties of perception 
and comparison, while no other studies are so well cal- 
culated to teach the young learner to classify and to 
tabulate. 

There is also much embraced in physics, “ natural 
philosophy,” that has direct bearing upon many kinds 
of labor. Then a knowledge of color is of universal 
service, even if regarded only from the utilitarian point 
of view. What shall we say of geometry, when studied 
for its practical applications as well as for mental dis- 
cipline? Thatit is of direct, utilitarian service to every 
one, but is simply indispensable in all the mechanic 
arts. If properly treated, it may be made a suitable 
study for all ages, training the perceptive faculties, the 
imagination, and the reason. Yet not one person in 
twenty now receives any systematic instruction in this 
universally serviceable branch of mathematics. It is 
arithmetic, arithmetic, and arithmetic. ; 

Finally, there is drawing, and it stands second to no 
study when we consider its direct influence upon indus- 
try. The able French commission say of it, in their 
report in 1865, after an extended examination of art 
and technical (industrial) education throughout France 
and Europe: “ Among all the branches of instruction, 
which, in different degrees, from the highest to the 
lowest grade, can contribute to the technical education 
of either sex, drawing, in all its forms and applications, 
has been almost unanimously regarded as the one which 
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it is most important to make common.” Then the com- 
mission advise the government that “ drawing, with all 
its applications to the industrial arts, should be con- 
sidered as the princi~al means to be employed in tech- 
nical instruction.” We are glad to observe that the 
same view is rapidly gaining ground in this country. 
Drawing is also to be greatly esteemed for the mental 
discipline it confers, since it trains to accurate vision, 
exercises the inventive powers and the ‘imagination, 
and gives a justly discriminating taste for the beautiful. 
As a discipline, or as an industrial instrument, no other 
study can take the place of drawing. 

We have now indicated the different studies, having 
a direct and decided bearing on the different industries, 
which must receive, universally, the same consideration 
that is given to arithmetic and geography, before the 
public schools can justly claim to meet the present 
wants of the great body of the people. They are the 


studies that will give to public instruction the industrial 
element so much needed to-day, for they deal with the 
principles, scientific and artistic, which underlie all in- 
dustrial pursuits, and impart much of that discipline of 
the faculties, so essential to one’s success in these pur- 
suits. Every person of average capacity who attends 
school six or eight months a year, from six to sixteen, 
should be well-grounded in the elements of all these 
studies ; and we believe he can be so grounded without 
the slightest detriment to his training in other directions. 


Educational Progress in Italy. 


It is gratifying to all lovers of Italy, to note the ad- 
vance that is taking place under the energetic and wise 
direction of the present Minister of Education, Signor 
Ruggiero Bonghi. This gentleman, having been sent 
as a representative of his country at the late exhibition 
at Vienna, thought, to use his own words, “that a 
much greater and more lasting benefit could be ob- 
tained for it from this interesting collection, than a 
mere relation of what he had seen and observed. It 
appeared to him that if it were possible to establish in 
some public building of Rome that which was most 
novel, and best adapted for promoting instruction, so 
that all could, at their ease, examine and decide if, and 
how, and where, our own institutions could be amelio- 
rated, two important consequences would ensue ; the one, 
the moving the spirit of the public to care for a subject 
of so much consequence as the school, which should be 
not only esteemed, but loved; the other, the exciting 
the State, the Municipalities, the Provinces, and in- 


world.” There are also drawings, and models of ap- 
proved buildings, and schoolrooms arranged with due 
regard to ventilation, proper light, warmth, and size ; 
besides specimens of desks, and seats for the scholars 
from different countries, among which those from 
America hold a prominent place, and a perfectly ar- 
ranged gymnasium with every requisite, and in all 
respects similar to the best in Germany, And in order 
to complete the whole by making known to all in Italy 
and elsewhere the advantages of this new public estab- 
lishment devoted to the improvement of the means of 
education, the indefatigable Minister has commenced 
the publication of a monthly educational journal: the 
first two numbers of which are before us with the title 
“Journal of the Museum of Instruction and Educa- 
tion,” which is under the editorial charge of Professor 
Dalla Vedova. This journal, intended to diffuse easily 
and widely a knowledge of the treasures that are con- 


tained in the Museum, and of the studies therein en- 


couraged and completed and perfected, has a number 
of interesting articles upon subjects connected with 
education, and is printed and prepared in a style that 
reflects great credit upon all concerned. We have no 
doubt that it will prove a valuable assistant, as intend- 
ed, to the work of the Museum, and greatly help for- 
ward the good cause of public instruction in which we 
all feel so great an interest. 


CENTENNIAL DEPARTMENT. 


KINDERGARTEN AT THE CENTENNIAL. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

You said there was some plan of exhibiting a model playground 
for children, at the centennial. I wish it could be made known at 
once through the JouRNAL, that already it has been proposed by 
the kindergarten committee, who are to show the kindergarten in 
operation (which consists of a class of orphans that Miss Burnte has 
had since October, at the Northern Home, Philadelphia) that there 
should be added to that a “nursery park” for children, on Froebel’s 
plan; where, amid flowers and bushes, and under trees, in little 
tents perhaps, children should go to play under the supervision 
of a matron, who should merely genially suggest to the nurses 
what they should ot do, and also what they should do to aid the 
children’s sports, at the same time keeping them out of dangers. 
It is thought that this might not only be a relief to visitors at the 
centennial, who could leave their children in the park while they 
made their own surveys of the exhibition, but that it would prove 
an invaluable suggestion to the public in general. In all our large 
cities the nurses of children take them out in their basket car- 
riages into the public squares to take the air; and not seldom 
their eyes are injured by careless exposure to the sun. To have 
a regular supervised playground where nurses could be, as it were, 
educated to their duty, and the children be safe from injuries, 
would be a blessing; and this baby-garden would also suggest the 


dividuals, to bring about that in the schools under their 
jurisdiction should be at once introduced by a constant 
and continual effort, the means and methods best 
adapted to their good organization and profit.” This 


good idea was not allowed to lie dormant, for on the 


19th June, 1875, took place the public inauguration of 


the “ Royal Museum of Instruction and Education” in 


the building of the Collegio Romano, in presence of 
the Minister of Education, and many notable and dis- 


tinguished personages of the Italian kingdom, where 
an interesting discourse was pronounced by Professor 
Dalla Vedova, the deputy,of the Minister Bonghi, and 
director of the Museum. He thus speaks of the 
objects and capabilities thereof : 

“The Museum has commenced to collect, and holds 
at the disposition of all the teachers of the kingdom, a 
special circulating library of the newest and most costly 
books most closely connected with the instruction in 
primary and secondary schools, so as to perfect knowl- 
edge already attained, and keep it on a level with daily 
occurring events. It is also furnished with a very rich 
collection of pedagogical treatises and journals that 
discuss the methods, the efficacy, the obstacles peculiar 
to each branch of instruction, and suggests the im- 
provements most worthy of imitation ; besides a large 
collection of instruments, auxiliaries, designs, appara- 
tus, natural and artificial models that are proposed or 


adopted with profit in the most esteemed schools of the 


youth’s garden on the same principle, which is described in the 
chapter of Baroness Marenholtz’s “ New Education by Work, ac- 
cording to the Principles of Froebel,” which is now about being 
put to the press by Schermerhorn, of New York, and published 
at the centennial. This “nursery park” will require the contribu- 
tion‘of some money, and if any money is to be appropriated to 
such an object, I wish it might be to that. I hope to be able 
to send you next week a detailed account of the ladies’ plan, 
which was suggested as soon as we had secured the money for the 
Centennial Kindergartners’ salary, and seems to have delighted all 
mothers to whom it has been named. The park will also serve as 
an out-door playground for the kindergarten, which is to have its 
session in the Pavilion. Yours truly, E. P. PEasopy. 


Cambridge, Mass., Yanuary, 1876. 


FRENCH ART. 
The commission appointed to examine the works of French art- 
ists for exhibition at Philadelphia have completed their labors. 
They have selected six hundred and seventy pictures, including 
the “ Declaration of Independence” and the “ Surrender of York- 
town,” by Charles Edward Armand-Dumaresq ; “Old and New 
California,” by Bartholdi; “ A Portrait of Washington,” by Prim- 
eteau; several works by Messrs. Jean Pierre Alexandre Antigua, 
Jean Victor Adam, Auguste Alexandre Philippo, Charles Blanc, 
Brest, and Alfred; also one hundred pieces of sculpture, and 
sixty engravings and designs. 
— The statue of Ethan Allen will probably be exhibited at the 
Centennial Exhibition. . Thirty-six nations have now no- 
tified-the centennial commissioners of their acceptance of the in- 
vitations to participate. 
— The London Times is negotiating for the use of Anglo- 
American cables on Sunday evenings during the Centennial, 
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SCALE SONG. Four-fourtime. THE vi Stan 
Slow and steady. - 


- si tion take, and our ve -ry best To count each measure 
-~ quarter rest 5: dl ways have one beat, Because, although we 
note must have two beats, a whole note rest has four; And lit- tle dots to 
with one good ex - er - cise we'll close the mer-ry song, And try to learn by 


nd 
as we sing,and ev’-ry note and rest. A quar-ter note musthave one beat, a 
do bo complete. A half note rest a-bove the line, a 
half notes joined must have just one beat more.Whatis a note withstem and dash? an 
simple rhyme where all the beats be-long. As up and down thescale we glide, and 
half note must have two, Because in ev’-ry measure now, four beats are always = 
whole mote rest be-low, An eighth rest to the left is turned,as all the books willshow. 
eighth note is itsname; A quarter note, or two of these in val-ue are the same. 
syl- la- ble the sound,What pleasant sat - is - fac-tion thro’ sweet mu-sic can be found. Sing 


End of ith verse. 


sol aol do Is sol sol re si sol si do 


A little faster. 
ow let us do re mi re do singing as we go, _syl-la-bles we know, fa re si re 


> misol Now we come a-gain to do do do, Downthe scale we end up-on the do, 


Entered rding to Act of in the year I Mrs. G. N. BoRDMAN, in the Office of the Librarian 


MUSICAL PUZZLE. 


Read carefully the following 
before commencing. Unless a 
change of key is mentioned in 
each line, the syllables are to be 
written in the key of C. The 
notes are all within the five 
lines, unless otherwise speci- 
fied, and must be written side 
by side, and not above cach other 
in any instance. Write the 
notes about an eighth of an 
inch apart. Bars must not be 
drawn until the whole example 
is written. 


Department of Music, 


Edited by Mrs. G N. BORDMAN, Melrose, Mass. 


“ Music is a discipline, and a mistress of order and good manners; she makes 
the people milder and gentler, more moral and more reasonable.’’—Luther. 


THE special object in introducing the “ Scale Song” (four-four 
time), and also the song of “ Six-eight Time,” is to help the chil- 
dren through rhyme and melody, — to memorize the impertant 
rules which the two songs embody. How often memory will re- 
call the rhymes of our youth and our school days; while rules and 
facts, in prosé, learned at the same time and age, have long been 
buried in forgetfulness. Thus I hope, by this pleasant means, to 
impress upon the minds of children, at an early age, what is neces- 
sary. When the verses of the song have been learned, then illus- 
trate each rule upon the blackboard, putting the questions in every 
form that thought can suggest. Write, for instance, six eighth notes 
in a measure, and say, “ There are six notes with a little flag ; now, 
how do you count these?” If the children are puzzled, they will 
repeat the line to themselves, viz :-— 

“ And on all little notes that stand up with a flag 
. Give each one a full beat as we go,” etc. 


Again : write a quarter-note and dot, and say, “ There is a quar- 


Draw five lines the width of 
the paper, and place the sign of 
the Treble Clef at the begin- 
ning of the staff. 

1. Write two quarter notes 
side by side on Soi. 

2. Anote on Za equal to a 
quarter rest. 


1. The 
2. When sleet and rain 


- 1 blacksmith’s an - vil 
vi age and rude winds blow, All day 


All day long. And o’er bh he 
a 


. His forge 


— 
might, All day long. 
= All 4 


" from t;He la - bors with his and 
hon-est hands ne’er swerve righ omens Gey ton 


cheerfal sun shines thro’ a - gain, You'll hearhis hap-py v 
cuonus. 


Click, click the hammers go, All day long; * Clang, clang the anvils go, All day long. 

Directions for Anvils.—A bar of iron or steel, one foot in length and one Inch thick, «an be screwed on a com- 
half high, and a earpenter’s hammer will do to strike with. 

eas cele to icaeeee of the bar, and bave a sheet iron button between the bar and wood. Have the bar 


loose, so it will vibrate when struck. 
t** cl click.” Four or six anvils may be used; an nD 
Strike hammers against each other to represen = — jumber on 


each side, striking alternately, two beats in a measure. 
in the 1876, by Mrs. G. N. BORDMAN, in the Office of the Librarian 
Entered according to Act of Congress, year rs, 


*RESPONSIVE CHANT, Psalm 23. 
Mrs. G. N. Borpman. 


Teacher may read the numbered verses, school chanting in response. 


1. The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures ; he leadeth me beside the still waters. 

(The school chant Nos. 1 and 2.) 

2. He restoreth my soul; he leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his name’s 
sake. 

[Chant Nos, 3 and 4.) 

3. Yea, though I walk through the en | of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; 
for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

[Chant Nos. 5 and 6.) 

4. Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine enemies; thou anointest 
my head with oil; my cup runneth over. Surely, goodness and mercy shall follow me 
all the days of my life, and I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 4 


(Close with Nos. 7 and 8, adding the Amen.) 


bi 

1. I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, V from whence 
3. He will not suffer thy foot to be moved, /\ He that keepeth thee 
5. The Lord is thy keeper, A the Lord is thy shade upon thy 


Psalm 121. 


cometh my — 
will not slumber; 
right.... hand. 


7. The Lord preserve thee from all evil: \ He shall pre- - serve thy soul. 


2. My help cometh from the Lord, A which made 
4. Behold, he that keepeth Israel, A shall not 
e 8 reserve ng out, /\ an coming 
in, A from and oven for « ev - er-more. A - men. 


* Take breath where this A occurs. Moke a pense at ent unctuation mark. Pronounce distinetly and 
promptly. Teacher ividing it inte: four parts. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1876, by Mrs. G. N. BORDMAN, in the Office of the Librarian 
of Congress, at Washington. 


heaven and earth. 
slumber: nor _ sleep. 
moon by night. 


ter-note and dot ; how many beats belong to that?” The lines 
again repeated will give the answer thus ,— , 
ifaq two ; 5. A half note on Za. 
7 


3- A quarter note on Sz. 
4 


And if next to a quarter we see a smal dot, 6. 
Give it one, and that keeps the time true.” . A quarter note on Za and Si. 


Ke) 


Tue “ Responsive Chant” contributed this month is an exercise | 10. 
for the opening of school, to be sung in two, or three parts. In| 11, 
correct chanting, the school should respond promptly after the | 12. 
reading, pronouncing the words rapidly and plainly, taking special | 13. 
care to avoid drawing the end of each line. Most of the syllables | 14 
in each line are chanted to the first note of each division, which is 
called the reciting, or chanting note ; the last few syllables of each 
line are sung to the remaining notes, which constitute what is 
termed the cadence, Words ending in ed, such as sav-ed, bless-ed, 
redeem-ed, etc., must be sung in two syllables. Exercises of this 
character, with careful practice, cannot fail to interest scholars, 
and create a taste and desire for sacred, as well as secular music, 
in its proper place. : 


16. 


17. to the 


the key 


the key indicated 
in each measure. 


In reply to numerous questions regarding the pitch-pipe, 1 will 
explain that the double pipe has the tone of upper C in one end, 
and A (second space) in the opposite end. C is the high tone, 
and A the tone below. For the pitch of C, blow in the end marked 
by that letter ; and for A, the end also indicated by that letter. 
Pipes can be furnished by sending to my address. 

Teachers ordering “Penny Songs,” are requested to mention 
their grade of school and the number of scholars, 


five 


mitation of printed music as 


to have the songs. 


each parcel to contain the name, 
scholars, 


. A quarter note on Do and Mi, key of G. 
Two notes on So/ equal to two beats in four-four time. 


A note on So/ equal to two quarter notes. 
. A note on Fa equal to two beats in four-four time. 
Two notes on So/ equal to four eighth notes. 
Three quarter notes : Xe, Mi, Fa, key of G. 
Four notes: Si, Za, Sol, Fa, equal to a whole note. 
A note on Xe (first space below), equal to one beat in two-four 
A note on A/i equal to one beat in four-four time. 
15. A note on Fa equal to two beats in six-eight time. 
Two notes on So/ equal to four beats. 


18. Divide your notes into four-four time, and sing 
the sharp in the signature, beating time 

hat is the 

Teachers may instruct the school to pre 
the numbers as they are read aloud from this paper, if scholars are 
desirous of earning the little reward which is offered this month. 

To the school that can send me the largest percentage and dest 
written specimens containing the correct answer, 
ies of one of my songs. The answer must be neatly written 
on a slip of paper, about a foot in width and not over an inch in 
mae ; the lines drawn straight, and every note and sign as good 
an 


The — appearance of ——- from each school will decide 
who : eachers will please collect and for- 
ward samples in a package by mail, before the oe of February, 


TIME AND ACCENT. 


Ques.—W hat is four-four time? 

Ans.—The value of four quarter notes in a measure. Count 
four; accent first and third beat. 

Q.—What is four-four time also called ? 

A.—Common time, expressed by the letter C, next to Treble Clef. 

Q.— What is two-four time ? 

A.—The value of two quarter notes in a measure, Count two; 
accent first beat. 

Q.—What is three-four time ? 

A.—The value of three quarter notes in a measure, Count 
three ; accent first beat. 

Q.—What is six-four time ? 

A.—The value of six quarter notes in a measure. Accent first 
and fourth. 

Q.—W hat is two-two time? 

A.—The value of two half-notes in a measure. Count one to 
each half note. ; 

Q.—What is a whole note equal to, in two-two time ? 

A.—It is equal to two beats. 

Q.—How do we know what to count in each measure ?- 

_ A.—By two large figures next to the Clef. 

Q.—How are these large figures placed ? 

A.—One above the other. The upper figure shows the time. 

Q.— What does the lower figure show? 

A.—The kind of notes, or their value, that fill each measure. 

Q.— What are measures of music ? [Bars. 

A.—Divisions of the staff made by perpendicular lines are called 


[time. 


Treble Clef, where it belongs for 


syllable in 


re papers, and write 


I will send seventy- 


can be made with pen or pencil. 


grade of and number of 


1. Now let 
2. Now don’t 
ey - mgs, All day long. His heart is warm,his eyes are bright, His 
| cheer-ful glow, All day long. And when a- bove the win-dow pane The 
—— 
JO do si la sol 
| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Hindergartey Messenger, 1876. 


EDITED BY E. P. PEABODY. 


THE JouRNAL Aas hitherto been sent to all subscribers of the Kin- 
dergarten Messenger, and all who do not immediately order it dis- 
continued, we consider bona fide subscribers to THR NEW-ENGLAND. 


THE GLORIOUS SUN. 


Good morning, glorious sun! 
Good morning, glorious sun ! 
Good morning, glorious sun! 
How I love the light of the sun! 
God sends his bright spring sun 
To melt the ice and snow, 

To start the green leaf-buds, 
And make the flowers grow. 


God sends his love to man, 
To make his goodness grow ; 
Let us be sweet like flowers, 

That in the garden blow. 

One sunshiny morning my kindergarten was opened by the chil- 
dren’s singing this song that I have improvised for them, and 
which they have been learning with great delight; for they have 
been so much trained in flower-culture that they have learned to feel 
all the value of the companionship of the sun, in their efforts to 
procure flowers for themselves, out of the great mother-earth, which 
holds them in seed and germ. (I think it is most desirable to give 
children the feeling that the earth contains all that is necessary 
for the material comfort of the whole world, waiting for the indus- 
try and genius of man to bring it out, as they are in fact gradually 
doing.) ‘“ What good does the sun do to the flower-garden ?” I 
asked. “ It makes the flowers grow,” said several. “ Would they 
not grow in the cellar?” saidI. “No; they would die,” said one. 
“ They would not immediately die,” said I; “ but they would have 
no beautiful colors, and would not ripen their seeds. They 
would not die for a time, for there is something besides the 
sun that makes the flowers grow :—it isthe moisture that they suck 
out of the earth with their roots. When the flowers are left in the 
dark, if a little light comes in to some part of the cellar, they grow 
yards and yards sometimes; their stems stretch out toward the 
light. But if there is no light anywhere to be seen, after a while 
they die. If the sun helps them ever so little they will stretch 
their roots too, and burrow down in the ground toward water 
which is deep in the earth, just as if they knew where to find it. 
Once the roots of a woodbine, which had its branches out in the 
sun and air, traveled all the way across a large cellar, and crept 
down into a well, so that the stem grew to be as large round as a 
man’s body. But if the sun does not help them, plants die after 

awhile. The sun is quite necessary to make flowers bloom. ~ 


But do you know of any other kind of garden beside the flower 
garden? “ Yes,” said one, “the kindergarten.” And does the 
sunshine make the goodness grow? _ “ No,” said a thoughtful boy 
of six, “it is thoughts that make goodness grow.” “ Foughts,” 
said a little darling of three and a half, who cannot yet articulate 
th, “are ze roots!” (he made this remark, by the way, in the 
most unassuming manner), having with folded hands watched the 
progress of the conversation. I think there cannot be a better 
proof of the efficacious nature of Froebel’s method than this an- 
swer. The child neither at homé nor with me, had any talk on 
abstractions; but he had been very busy in planting and cultivat- 
ing flowers, both here and at home, with his father, and had ob- 
Served their structure and growth, of which I had shown him 
all the stages, and explained the processes _ In his little mind the 
whole picture of the flower was clear, from its root under ground 
to its flowering stem in the sunlight, as exemplified in the pea he 
had planted which came to flower and fruit, and when goodness 
Was suggested as a growth, immiediately the intellectual conscious 
ness found a form complete for the idea. Words are colorless 
beside the forms of nature, which exist for the purpose of devel- 
oping the consciousness into expression and for social use. 

“Yes,” I said, “ thoughts are the roots whose little mouths suck 
up the knowledge ; but what does the song say? ‘God sends his 
love’—I began to sing and they all joined in and finished the verse. 
“Yes,” said I, “God sends his Jove into our hearts to make us 
Sweet; we love our friends witho@t) thinking; but God gives us 
thinkers, too; for if we did not think of kind and right things to do, 
we would not make our friends happy with our love. It takes 
both love and thought to make our goodness grow; and now | 
will sing you another verse of my song: 


Let Love and Thought speed on, 
Like sisters, hand in hand, 

To spread the goodness round 
Thro’ all the happy land.* 


Should you like to learn that ?” They were all very eager to do 
So, and very soon learned it by rote. 

This conversation made a great impression upon the children. 
Whenever the song is sung (and they often call forit),and at other 
times when anything ¢houghiless is done, it is recurred to. I tell 
Stories to exemplify the uses of thinking when love alone would 
not avail in practical result. The affection of the children for 
tach other is very strongly exemplified in my little kindergarten, 
which is truly only an enlarged family. In it, the “chief duty of 


* The idea is stolen from R. W, Emerson's sonnet on “ Love and Thought.” 


-| relations very easily. Sometimes when a little tired and discour- 


man” is shown to be making each other happy; the chief sin, to 
trouble other people. One child, who was very aggressive for a 
long time, has become perfectly polite and considerate. Selfish 
impulses sometimes impel him to appropriate things and pleasures, 
and especially to show a feeling of emulation, “I have put in 
more strips than you have,” or “I have done more sewing,” show 
the action of the natural man in his case—I should say the ger- 
verted man, for with this child it has been bad example and neg- 
lect that has given the habit the frequent suggestion, “I am afraid 
your saying that, will hurt his feelings,” or “that troubles him,” 
has checked this .practice; sometimes I add, “ You have been 
learning it longer than he has,” or “he is quite as industrious as 
you are,” or “once you were not industrious; I am very glad 
you have learned to be so,” which takes down the self-esteem. 
But the affectionate reason is chiefly dwelt upon. The remarks, 
“You have learned not to trouble people, haven’t you?” “The 
children like to sit by you, now you are so pleasant,” keep him in 
mind of former shortcomings without mortifying him. He is a 
grave and thoughtful child, highly intellectual, and understands 


aged, after having made one or two mistakes in his weaving or 
sewing, he says, “I shall not do it again,” in a very decided voice. 
Sometimes I say, “ Wait a little while till you are rested, and then 
you will like to do it right,” “ You have found out now how it ought 
to be done,” ** Making a mistake has made you think about it,” 
“ One way to learn about things is to make mistakes.” Sometimes 
he will say, “I wish you would do it.” “But then it will not be 
your work, it will be mine; had not you rather have it all your onn 
work? There is no hurry about getting it done.” Soon the work is 
resumed, or, if really tired with his efforts, he is allowed to put it 
aside till the next time and sit still and rest; for the word tired 
should never be disregarded. It may mean tired, it may mean 
discouraged, it may mean disgusted, it may even mean incipient 
rebellion, but it should be respected. It can be met, perhaps, 
with the response, “ One cannot do anything well when one is 
tired,” or “Should not you like a little water to drink?” One 
little child of three sometimes says, after having been very busy 
about something, “ My feet are tired,” although he has not stirred 
from his seat. Another says, “ My hands are perspiring.” These 


signals are carefully attended to. The children are never urged; 
their earnestnestness is spontaneous and constantly needs check- 
ing; for the “lust of finishing” is a human a eae which 
needs to be coérdinated with other tendencies. . M. 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL AT THE KINDERGARTEN 
IN PITTSBURG, PENN. 


A newspaper slip is sent us by Miss C. B. Morehouse, a pupil 
of Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s, which presents a pleasant picture of her 
kindergarten, that began in September : 

“ At half-past nine o’clock this morning, notwithstanding the 
heavy, driving rain, the little folks of the kindergarten assembled 
at the parlors of the Second Church, on Penn avenue, which were 
kindly given up to the object. Considering the inclemency of the 
weather, the turnout was most creditable. The largest part, of 
course, were parents and friends of the pupils, but if we could 
judge by the countenance of those present, the intense, and at 
times breathless listening, and the sympathy with the joy of the 
little ones, they were most richly rewarded. The room was so 
crowded that there was scarcely space for the exercises; but every 
one was in excellent humor, and indeed all seemed carried away 
with the earnestness and happiness, and perfect umconsciousness ot 
the children. 

The exercises continued till nearly one o'clock without intermis- 
sion, except for their lunch, which was really only a part of the 
performances. No one who was not actually present, can believe 
the extent to which the children seemed to enjoy themselves—per- 
fectly wide-awake and full of childish glee; and yet every one 
felt that the seeds of future progress at school were being admir- 
ably laid. Nothing struck us more than the perfect unconscious- 
ness, of both teachers and pupils, to the presence of strangers, 
their grace of manner, their courtesy to each other, their defer- 
ence to the teachers, their keen attention to all that was said, their 
absorption in the story, in the plays, in the objects presented—al- 
though away from their usual surroundings, blocks, tables, etc. 
More than one said, ‘Surely this is the Paradise of children.’ 

After the lunch, the guests were invited to the large and elegant 
lecture-room, with the chairs suitably arranged, leaving a large 
space in the middle of the room, where the Christmas tree, ex- 
tending clear up to the ceiling, was planted. This was elegantly 


ents to the loved ones at home, work in the way of mat-weaving, 
needie-work, and many other things, which the Misses Wilson and 
Miss Morehouse had arranged most artistically. 


but there she was to the joy of the children and all. Miss More- 
house, however, was evidently the animating spirit of the whole. 
How she herself could be at once so child-like, so self-possessed, 
so graceful, so natural, and so much at ease, in the presence of so 
many clergymen, business men, 


of whom s s 
far as the success of the meeiing was concerned there was but one 


opinion. We have no room for the mention of names. It is a/* 


doing so much to 
We join with Mr. 
have it.” 

Miss Morehouse in her letter to us says: “ I assure you it was 
the farthest removed from exhibition. The absorption and uncon- 


sciousness of the children was perfectly wonderful; they laughed, 
chatted, and asked questions as freely as usual. Our only reason 
for having it in a strange place, was because our room was so very 
much cram in consequence of our increased numbers, that 


there was no room for the Christmas tree.” 


it. 
too little of Froebel’s method to accept and support the proposals 
made by the Grand Duke in Weimar, and Diesterweg in Berlin. 
Such matters, alas, the majority decide, which is not fortunate 
for intellectual interests; as only the minority, as yet, can appre- 
ciate ideal aims. 


were all in vain. 
genius yet in its swaddling clothes.” It was not till a later time 
that I was able to demonstrate to him the importance of Froebel’s 
method; then he promised he would compose songs for the kin- 
dergarten, a promise which yet awaits its fulfillment. 


was a perfect stranger, was a marvel to many. 


matter of regret that the rain prevented so many from being pres- tion and harmony, 
ent. All success to these accomplished young ladies, who are| order and harmon 

teach this community what this new thing means. | the one law of God. y 
Travelli in saying, by all means, let the masses | sidedness, but in the last analysis is one—for God is himself the 
law. 
—the macrocosmos and the microcosmos correspond to each other 


the simplest to the most complex. 
in the endless manifoldness of ap 
come upon unity, and must conclude that it exists where we can- 
not yet perceive it. Without unity is no uninterrupted, stable 


j possible,” 


REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 
BY BARONESS MARENHOLTZ-BULOW. 
[From Erziehung der Gegenwart.) 


No. III. — Diesterweg and Froebel in Liebenstein.—( Continued.) 


“ We consecrate this institution to universal culture in general, 


and art culture in particular. A monument worthy of Goethe 
must be a creative one, and issue in new creations of art.” 


Again, 
What might not be the consequences, if the dominion of dead 
otions, that bring along with them that intellectuel servitude 


which has been propagated from generation to generation, hith- 


rto, could be completely banished, and man become once more 


his own pupil and his own educator?” Once again, “ What Pes- 
talozzi strove for, his whole life long—the restoration of the 
sanctity of family life, the education of mothers to their motherly 
vocation, the instruction and education of women in general, that 
they may take the point of view which befits them to be the first 
teachers of the human being —this is what Froebel has accom- 
plished and found the practicable means for.” 


These words are significant of Diesterweg’s recognition of 


Froebel and his cause. Froebel also added to this paper the fol- 


owing lines: “It is with especial emphasis to be stated, that, al- 


though art in its ideality is a pure end of itself, it is not ashamed 
to become a means of education. 
the German nation, is to live out its life to perfection, it must be 
brought up to the appreciation and the manifestation of art. 
Therefore art, as the ripe fruit of productiveness, must be fur- 
thered by an educational system, whose ground idea shall be, that 
man is a creative being. And is not the founding of such an edu- 
cational system worthy to be consecrated to the memory of the 
many-sided creative genius of Goethe ?” 


Failure of the Plan of making the Pedestal of the Goethe Monu- 


If the human race, above all 


ment a Kindergarten. 
This object busied us for a long time, and yet we never attained 
The majority of the members of the various committees knew 


At the end of August, Diesterweg and I came, by invitation of 


the Princess of Weimer, to celebrate the hundredth birthday of 


Goethe, and found the decision was already made. The money 
collected for the purpose of making a monument to Goethe, was - 
devoted to the aid of young artists of slender means. Through 
Litzt’s influence in Weimar, the stipends were generally bestowed 
upon musical artists. My struggles with him against it, during a 
visit in which we-met at the Grand Duke’s castle at Ettersberg, 
Litzt ever repeated that “One could not help 


Froebel, accustomed during life to the disappointment of cher- 


ished hopes, soon comforted himself for the frustration of our 
plans. Joyfully had he imparted to me, already in July, that he 
expected one of his earlier normal pupils at Keilhau (Fraulein 
Lewin) to undertake the direction of his household, who would re- 
main with him; and soon after she came, and gave to (as Froebel 
expressed it) his institution the stain of family life, which in his 
view was of the highest importance to an institution for education. 


With truly fatherly love Froebel embraced all his normal pupils, 


who on their side felt the greatest love and gratitude to him. 
These affectionate relations in the institution touched every one who 
went to Marenthal agreeably, and even the sympathies of those at 
a distance; and these sympathies were strengthened by their par- 
ticipating in the walks which we often took in the environs of Lie- 
benstein in the afternoons. 


When I once expressed to Froebel how much I enjoyed the feel- 


ing of actual communion that I found in our circles, he said, “Yes ; 


ou see that is only possible where there is an idea to bind us to- 


gether,—only an idea can make us spiritually one.” He said this 
in a drive which we took to Inselberg, in company with his normal 
decorated, in very large part with the work of the children—pres-| nypils and Diesterweg. As we were returning in the night, the 
clear, bright, starry heavens attracted Froebel to point out the 
constellations to his pupils, and speak of the systems of worlds 
Miss C. S. Wilson was present, showing the marks of sickness;|that were shining over us. He said, among other things: “ As 
every thing else, so does the firmament lead us to recognize the in- 
terdependence of all things, and lead us up to unity—God. Noone 
of the heavenly bodies is isolated, every planet has its center in the 
and intelligent ladies, to the mass | sun of its system. Al! the solar systems are in combination with each 


depend on each other, in a fixed manner. The condition of 
ll life is membership. As there above rules unbroken connec- 
so also here below, to the least thing, the same 


is over all, because the same law rules all; 
which expresses itself in thousand fold many- 


The heavenly bodies are organized like the grains of sand 
xactly, both are articulated wholes, for articulation reaches from 


Everywhere in God's creation, 
arances, we continually 


(To be continued.) 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 

RocxLanp.—The High School under the instruction of Prof. A. A. Wood- 
bridge, assisted by Misses Julia L. Hills and Laura J. Rhoades, is now on the 
last term of the school year, and is in a very flourishing condition. It numbers 
100 pupils, whose average age is sixteen years, fully one-half of whom are in the 
Classical department. The school building is a fine structure, costing originally 
$35,000. The school is well supplied with apparatus, and has a fine library val- 
wed at nearly one thousand dollars. The senior class, graduating in March, 
numbers 19—12 females and 7 males—averaging eighteen years of age. The 
whole school is now busily engaged in preparing work for the centennial. 

Castine.—The spring term of the Eastern State Normal School commenced 
on the 8th inst. Two new teachers, Mr. Fred. W#Foster and Miss Fannie A. 
Comstock, will then enter upon the discharge of their duties. Mr. Foster is a 
graduate of the school, has taught twe years since graduation with eminent suc- 
cess, and during the last two years has been pursuing a further course of study 
at the Classical Institute at Waterville. He is a young man of energy, of genial 
manners, of consistent Christian character, and an enthusiastic lover of his pro- 
fession. Miss Comstock is a graduate of the Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School, 
and comes highly recommended. We bespeak for them both abundant success 
in their new positions. 

PorTLanp.—At the last regular meeting of the school committee, Messrs. 
Shailer, Fobes, and the superintendent, were appointed a committee on centen- 
nial representations, regarding a change in the instruction of penmanship, and it 
was voted to exhibit the penmanship and drawing of the schools at the centennial. 
Dr. Shailer and Mr. Libby, with the superintendent, were appointed a committee 
to establish a normal class for teachers and those preparing to teach, at an early 
day. Dr. Hill was appointed to make the annual report of the board. 


Farmincton. — Prof. A. H. Davis, of Bowdoin College, recently delivered 
before the Normal School two admirable lectures on ‘S Reading for the Young,” 
and “ The Mother-Tongue in School.” There are lecturers of a national reputa- 
tion, whose addresses delivered to crowded houses, do not contain a tithe of the 
wit and wisdom of these lectures of Professor Davis. ‘They should be widely 
heard by normal schools and teachers’ associations. -.. All essays read at the clos- 
ing exercises of the last term of the Normal School were prepared asa part of 
the regular school work, and were read during the several recitations. The grad- 
uating class received their diplomas at the close of their last recitation, in their 
ordinary school dress. Thus the distraction and needless expense often attend- 
ing the close of a school course were avoided. The term was one of the most 
pleasant and profitable in the history of the school. The class graduating was 
one of great promise, consisting of Floreace M. Colcord, Somerset Mills ; Addie 
F. Hayden, Raymond; Louisa Lyde, Freeport; Lottie Lyde, Freeport; Han- 
nah -E. Osborne, St. Albans; Martha E. Norcross, Farmington; Mary E. 
Parkhurst, Skowhegan; Lilla M. Sanford, Hallowell; Mahala P. Soule, South 
Freeport; Carrie M. Weston, Skowhegan ; Lizzie F. Weston, Skowhegan; John 
Donavon, Lisbon Falls; Milton B. Dyer, New Sharon; Stephen Haines, Saco; 
Charles W. Smith, Farmington; Floriman J. Taylor, Farmington ; Thomas E. 
Tuttle, South Durham. Several of the class are already engaged in teaching. 
The next term begins February 22. 

Epen.—They have had two terms of the Free High School in Eden, one at 
Salisbury’s Cove, and the other at Bar Harbor. The former was taught by Ed- 
gar W. Higgins, and the latter by Edward D. Mayo; both are excellent teachers 
and taught good schools. A third term commenced February 7 at Town Hill, 
under the instruction of Gideon Mayo. 


Hasron Acapemy.—We have received from Prof. A. J. Moody a catalogue 
of Hebron Academy for 1375. The spring term for this year begins the last 
Tuesday in February. Old Hebron Academy is well and favorably known 
throughout the county as the center from which much of its intelligence has ra- 
diated. Mr. Moody is an exceedingly popular teacher, and has succeeded in 
drawing together a very large school. With its increased financial advantages, 
we may expect to see the value of this institution greatly enhanced. 

Norma Scuoots.—The committee on education of the legislature have re- 
ported a bill appropriating to each of our two normal schools $6,500 annually 
from the common school money distributed by the State. The committee 
thought that inasmuch as the normal schools are established to aid the common 
schools, by furnishing trained teachers, the expenditure should come from the 
common-school fund instead of the general treasury. The committee are con- 
sidering the petition for a new normal school at Bridgton. ..-.Oxford Normal In- 
stitute opens next Tuesday. 

WittOw Acapemy is to have a term of school this spring, commencing tes 
2ad inst., under the principalship of Mr. A. B. Allen, of Skowhegan. Mr 
Allen is a graduate of Colby University, Waterville, and is an experienced and 
suceessful teacher, and has gained an excellent reputation in his chusen profes- 
sion. Indications are that there will be a large attendance. 

— There is considerable trouble in the winter schools in Waldo county, and 
many schools have changed teachers. A case between teacher and pupils, from 
the town of Jackson, was tried before Judge Roberts, Esq., of Brooks, last Sat- 
urday, resulting in fining the three refractory pupils $21.00 and costs. 

— The spring term of the high school at Lamoine commenced Monday, Feb. 
7, under the instruction of C. A. Reynolds of that place. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

at a late meeting decided to have George Stevens, the architect, make a model 
of the Ash street schoolhouse for the centennial. Drawings or photographs of 
some of the other schoolhouses will be exhibited. Examination papers, written 
by scholars of the higher grades, and samples of drawing and penmanship will also 
form part of the show. There will probably be a sketch, some twenty or twenty- 
five pages in length, of educational progress in Manchester. The graduating 
class at the High School will wear calico, in memory of the centennial year, 
when they take leave of the sehool next summer. 

East Derny.—The Adams Female Academy was honored with a visit from 
General LaFayette in 1824. Miss Grant and Mary Lyon were the teachers at 
that time. Each member of the school was presented to him. The general was 
the guest of General Derby....There have been but three presidents of this in- 
stitution: the first one was Rev. Edward L. Parker, pastor of the church from 
1823 to 1850; the second, S. H. Taylor, LL.D., principal of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., unti] his death in 1871. In the senior class English Literature, 
Art Studies, and Belles Lettres are made a specialty. A large amount of school 
work will be sent to the exposition at Philadelphia. ° 
Hinspace.—A number of the school districts in Hinsdale raised ten dollars 
each, and engaged Miss Thurston of Northfield, Mass., to give them instruction 
in vocal music. In this way each school receives one lesson per week tor eight 
weeks. Without doubt they will be amply compensated for the time and ex- 
pense. This is a good example to follow. The high school has been under the 
instruction of Miss Kiddler. 


Mitton Mitts.—A $5,700 schoolhouse has just been completed. A corres- 
pondent of the Great Falls ¥ournal writes:—“* We do not think it equaled by 


any schoolhouse in any country village in this State for architectural beauty and 
workmanship. We think that the committee are deserving of great credit for the 
time they have spent and interest manifested. A fine metal bell has been pre- 
sented by John Townsend, Esq., a former resident of this village, now residing 
in Brookline, Mass. Scholars are to be admitted not belonging in the district. 
Faithful and competent teachers are to be employed, and it is intended to have 
first-class schools.” 

FRANCESTOWN.—The winter term at the academy eloses with a promenade 
concert. The prospects for the next term are encouraging. C. W. Savage, A.B., 
is its able and efficient principal. 

Barrincton.—Mr. J. S. Neal, a student of the Bates Theological School, 
who is now teaching and holding meetings in this town, his former home, had a 
fine surprise party recently, a large number of friends faking possession of his 
house while he and his wife were calling at a neighbor's. The company loaded 
the table with food, and presented Mr. Neal with an elegant Bible, and Mrs. 
Neal with a nice reticule. 

Lonponperry.—Andrew Oliver, of Lowell, Mass., has taught our largest and 
most difficult school with unusual success. He exhibited good scholarship and 
marked ability for school management ; and the people regard him as a competent, 
energetic, and faithful teacher. The closing examination showed much improve- 
ment, at the close of which Mr. Oliver was presented with a Webster’s Dictionary. 


— Professor Brackett, former principal of the Keene High School, now a 
teacher in the academy at St. Johnsbury, Vt., has just given his friends in Keene* 
a visit. 

— The old Gilmanton Academy has promised the superintendent of public in- 

struction a contribution for the centennial exposition, a history of the institution, 
drawings of its buildings, and written samples of students’ work. Let the work 
goon. Do not put off till to-morrow what should be done to-day. ‘The super- 
intendent wants to hear from every town, and institution. Let there be no cause 
for our being ashamed of the New-Hampshire educational! exhibit. 
— We learn from an exchange that the New-Hampshire Conference Seminary 
comes in possession of a legacy of $1,000 left by the late Jonathan Barker of 
Portsmouth, and another $1,000 from the same source, to be devoted to the edu- 
cation of indigent young men for the ministry, the preference being given to 
those who intend to join the N. H. Conference. 

— The Hancock High School is advertised to commence February 14, under 
the instruction of C. C. Messer, principal, and Miss Alice S. Goodhue, assistant. 
Mr. Messer taught the fall term successfully. An entertainment is to be given, 
the proceeds of which-will be used to pay for the services of the assistant. 

— The two district schools in the village of Haverhill have united the past 
year, and the schools have been held in the academy building. It has proved a 
great advantage, as the school could be divided into two grades. 

— The schools in Suncook closed Wednesday, Jan. 26, for want of funds, the 
teachers having been notified two days before. Their wages also were reduced 
one dollar per week. Miss Annie O. Drake, one of the teachers, will open a 
private school soon. 

— A revised edition of the laws of New Hampshire pertaining to commen 
schools, has been published by Col. J. B. Sanborn, of Concord. It gives the 
decisions, forms, and statutes. 

— Lancaster sustains a lyceum which is reported to be flourishing and profit- 
able. A movement is in progress to increase the village library. 

— Whitefield has a circulating library of about two hundred and seventy-five 
volumes; seventy-five new books have recently been added. 

— Candia has seventy scholars in her two high schools, and sustains a lyceum 
and singing school. 

— Charles E. Hussey, a sophomore of Bates College, has been teaching a 
very successful term of school in Farmington. 

— George Dealand is to opef a private school at Alton Corner about the mid- 
die of this month. 

— The students of Pembroke Academy are preparing to give an exhibition at 
the close of the present term. 

— Appleton Academy, New Ipswich, is said to be in successful operation. - 


VERMONT. 
State Teachers’ Association. 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association opened 
at Burlington, Thursday, Feb. 34, in the high school building, at 2 p.m. The 
inclemency of the weather doubtless lessened to some extent the attendance. 
There were present, however, a goodly representation of the teachers and school 
superintendents. Among the leading educators present were J. S. Cilley, of 
Brandon; J. S. Spaulding, of Barre; Rev. H. T. Fuller, of St. Johnsbury ; 
Rev. C. C. Torrey, of Charlotte; J. E. Miller, of Montpelier; H. Priest, of 
Barre; W. E. Crippen,, of Johnson; G. A. Barrett, of Castleton; President 
Buckham, Professors Goodrich, Perkins, and others of the university; Rev. J. 
K. Converse, Rev. T. A. Hopkins, Professor Pollens, of Burlington; City Su- 
perintendent Alger, L. L. Lawrence, of the school board of this city, and others. 
These, with a number of the teachers of the city schools and apoctaters, oop 
fortably filled the hall. 

Edward Conant, of Randolph, the President of the Association, occupied the 
chair. After prayer by Rev. C. C. Torrey, of Charlotte, President Buckham, of 
the University of Vermont, in behalf of the local committee of reception, 


made an 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

President Buckham opened his remarks by an an allusion to the very successful 
meeting of the association im Burlington in August, 1859, at which it is estimated 
that eight hundred guests, teachers, and friends of education, were entertained. 
That meeting was enthusiastic, and largely anticipatory of great future progress 
in education. The expectations then eherished have not been wholly realized. 
Better school buildings have been erected, the normal schools have done as good 
work as could be expected with their limited means ; but two causes have oper- 
ated to hinder the results that were desired: First, the local and sectional inter- 
ests and jealousies of the people; and secondly, the deterioration of our State 
legislatures since “the adoption of the biennial system. Though some of our 
hopes have been disappointed, we have yet hope of good from our present meet- 
ing. The speaker then cordially welcomed the members of the association to 
the hospitalities of the people of Burlington. 

SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. _ 

The first topic on the programme was a discussion on the question, “‘ What can 
be done to enforce respect for authority among the pupils of our schools?’ This 
was opened by H. T. Fuller, of St. Johnsburv. He remarked that respect, like love, 
is not in itself to be compelled. It flows from qualities which lie back-in men. 
A teacher to be respected must be worthy of respect, must have character, must 
respect himself. Courtesy must be unfailing. Teachers and scholars must come 
together on a general footing, the same as that on which they mingle in general so- 
ciety, each recognizing his place and demanding that all others shall recognize it. 
The ability and acquisition of the teacher must be proportionate to his position. 
Many teachers err through too much talking. Scholars dislike to be scolded. 
The prompt, terse rebuke, or the private appeal to the scholar’s own sense of 
right and propriety are often effective. Yet with all else that can be done, resort 
to punishment is sometimes necessary. This may be deprivation, confinement, 


or, in extreme cases, castigation. No single method of discipline is adapted to 


all pupils, nor is the school which is best for most, the best for the boys who 
need exceptional treatment. The teacher must have a determination to deserve 
respect, then to secure and maintain it by maintaining his rightful authority. 

Rev. Theodore Hopkins, of the Episcopal Institute, speke of the pecessity of 
the parents surrendering all control of the pupils into the hands of the teacher, 
of entire abstinence from tobacco among scholars, and of requiring good position 
and perfect attention in the schoolroom. Appeals from scholars to parents 
should always be returned to teachers by the parents. Our schools are often too 
large; forty to sixty pupils are as many as any ordinary teacher can control. 

Dr. J. S. Spaulding said he hardly knew how he managed his school, but he did 
require obedience. If this is secured, respect follows. He sought what the 
man would commend, even if the boy did not always find it agreeable. He 
sometimes resorted to corporal punishment; if so, he made it so thorough that 
there was no need of its repetition. He required the same deference to his asso- 
ciate teachers as to himself, and always expected that school affairs would go on 


well in his absence. 
HOW TO TEACH ENGLISH. 

The next discussion was on “‘ How to teach English.’”’ Professor Goodrich 
said he understood the subject on which he was to open the discussion was, 
How can a knowledge of English literature be best obtained? It cannot be got 
by reading essays or books about English literature, or by use of the bundles of 
well-selected scraps of prose and poetry which we call Readers. Not until one 
takes up an entire work of some representative author, say a poem of Milton, 
or a play of Shakespeare, and studies it-thoroughly and critically, with reference 
to all the surroundings, can we begin to know English. By such study of repre- 
sentative writers, by periods, from our day back to Chaucer, accompanying the 
study of the authors with some study of English history of the 
periods, good work may be done, and something may be learned of English lit- 
erature; but there will always remain much to be learned. There must, of 
course, be genuine interest in literature. One whois not moved by a great thing, 
in literature, lacks one qualificatic.. for a successful teacher. 

Mr. Pollens said he understood the question to be, How can we best teach 
the scholar to use the English language? How can the pupil acquire such a 
command of his vernacular that he can use it as purely and effectively as it is 
used by some? Knowledge of the rules of speech does not appear to be enough. 
We continually hear persons who are able to analyze and parse any sentence, 
murdering English in their talk. How shall we accustom our pupils to express 
themselves in the best manner? 

Professor Goodrich said that much of what he had said in answerto another ques- 
tion, held good in answer to this. The study of good literature was a mest effec- 
tive aid in the cultivation of a good style. We are so largely the creatures of 
habit, and are so liable to form faulty habits of speech, that we continually say 
the things we would not. He had not known more than five persons who used 
the English language correctly. Much of this is due to early training. It has 
been said in answer to the question how to educate a girl, that you must educate 
her grandmother. This is true of our speech. The child will speak the kind of 
English that is used by those who bring him up. Give the boy good examples at 
home, and he will speak his mother tongue as he ought. “I don’t like the term 
vernacular,” said Professor G., ‘‘ — the language of the house slave — it is our 
mother-tongue we speak, and the child will speak it as his parents do ; or as his 
hired nurses do if he is brought up by such.” 

Mr. Fuller quoted President Brown, of Hamilton, formerly of Dartmouth, as 
saying that the best way to acquire a good style of expression was by familiar ac- 
quaintance with the best authors. 

Mr. Hopkins endorsed the suggestion that children must be well taught at 
home; and mentioned some of the methods used by him in his school to correct 
faulty habits. Among these are requirement of a composition weekly from every 
boy, practice in reporting the Sunday sermon, copying selections from good 
authors, and frequent correction of blunders of speech. 

A INSTRUCTION IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

Professor Perkins’s address, which followed, was an earnest plea to teachers to 
include instruction in Natural History in their daily of instructi It 
should be taught from Nature — from leaves and flowers and insects and animals. 
The study should be made a science of observation. So taught, with due prep- 
aration on the part of the teacher, and some enthusiasm in the subject, it may 
be made a most delightful recreation and a most improving study. It was his 
love of Nature that made Agassiz so effective and admirable a teacher. ‘ He 
prayeth well who loveth well beth man and bird and beast.” Mr. Perkins al- 
luded to methods of instruction ; to use of the blackboard; to text-books, to be 
used by teachers more than by the scholar ; and to the prevalent ignorance of 
the construction and habits of most familiar insects and animals, taking in illus- 
tration of this the common toad, and mentioning divers curious things about him 
not familiarly known by most persons—as that his tongue is attached to the front 
of his mouth, and its end, when at rest, is down his throat ; that he has no ribs, 
and breathes not by inhalation, but by gulping down the air. Mr. Perkins was 
animated, interesting, and at home in his subject, and was applauded at the 
close. 


THE STANDING COMMITTEES. 

President Conant announced the following committees: On Business—L. Pol- 
lens, J. D. Bartley, and Priest, of Barre. On Nominations — J. S. Spaulding, 
J. E. Goodrich, G. A. Barrett. On Resolutions — President M. H. Buckham, 
President C. B. Hulbert, J. D. Miller. On Place of Next Meeting — H. T. 
Fuller, J. S. Cilley, W. C. Crippen. 


EVENING SESSION. 


There was a large attendance at the evening session, and the exercises were of 
much interest. ‘The session was opened with a debate on the question, ‘“‘ How 
shall History be Taught in Common Schools?” participated in by Messrs. W. 
C. Crippen, of Johnson, and Seneca Haselton and L. L. Lawrence, of this city. 

Next came an address by the Rev. C. B. Hulbert, President of Middlebury 


College. 
PRESI HULBERT’S ADDRESS. 

The American Republic traces A origin to the Pilgrims and Plymouth Harbor, 
and the Pilgrims to Wickliffe’s translation of the Bible. This makes Wickliffe the 
father of this country. His translation of the Bible was commenced in 1380, and 
that is the date of a moral revolution — of a new era in the calendar of ages. 
The disciples of Wickliffe multiplied rapidly, and the Bible in the hands of the 
people poured the illumination of*truth on the errors and abemination of the 
Romish Church. In 1414, in obedience to a decree of the council of Constance, 
Wickliffe’s bones were disinterred and burned, and his ashes were cast into the 
river Swift. From the Swift they were carried into the river Severn, from the 
Severn to the narrow sea, and from the narrow sea to the main ocean, and s0 
distributed throughout the world. Protestantism arose — before Luther — in 
Wickliffe’s time. Nothing came to birth in the sixteenth century that did not 
exist in embryo in Wickliffe’s time The speaker then gave a rapid sketch of 
the rise and growth of Protestantism from Wickliffe’s era, and of the settlement 
of the Pilgrims in this country, The history of the Pilgrims did not end with 
the lives of the Pilgrims themselves. Their principles, their virtues, and their 
moral ideas are the foundation of the republic. Let us consider the elements of 
empire among us—what are they? You may point to the vast extent of our ter- 
ritorial domain and to our immense material wealth — but do these form an ade- 
quate foundation to a nation’s greatness? ‘The answer is too obvious for argu- 
meat. Do you say the Federal Constitution? the ballot box? the people — the 


principles in the people and the peculiarity of character their principles gave 
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them? What are these principles? The general intelligence and education of 
our people, as reflected in our public schools, our seminaries, colleges, and the 
press. But certainly danger is possible even amid all these things. 

What, then, is the center-piece in the American character—the corner-stone of 
our nationality? I answer, emphatically, the conscience of the American people. 
It is seen in justice, love of truth, honesty, chastity, temperance, industry, benev- 
olence, reverence for an oath, and esteem for the word of God and the Sabbath. 
In reaching these principles have we not returned to Wickliffe’s Bible — do we 
not scent the air of Plymouth Rock? The American ship of State is the May- 
flower enlarged. Thereis no hope except inthe principles of the Christian faith. 
Let these be inculcated by Bible instruction in the nursery, in the home, and in 
our schools and institutions of learning. This will be the guarantee of another 
century of Republican government in this country. 

(To be tontinued.) 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

In order to present to our readers each week, fresh, crisp items of news, we 
need the earnest co-operation of every teacher inthe State. We will esteem ita 
great favor if every teacher will consider himself or herself a special correspond- 
ent of this department. Please write short, spicy items on a postal card, and 
mail to 16 Hawley street, Boston. A. F. Brarspe.t, Mass. Editor. 

Boston.—The directors of the Mass. Teachers Association met at Boston on 
Saturday, Feb. sth, to discuss plans fr the next meeting. It was voted to hold 
the annual meeting at Springfield, Dec. 28th, 29th, and 30th, and the president, 
secretaries, and treasurer were made a committee of arrangements. The pro- 
gramme was discussed at some Jength, and several questions fixed upon. It was 
the unanimous opinion of the directors that the New-EnGLanp JOURNAL oF 
Epucation should be in the hands of the school committees as Well as the teach- 
ers of the commonwealth, in order that they may be made acquainted with the 
educational movements of the State and country. The president was autherized, 
the-treastiry permitting, to print a pamphlet of the Centennial, containing the 
Constitution, by-laws, lists of presidents, topics discussed, speakers, etc., with 
an historical sketch of the association.... Prof. T. Sterry Hunt, of Boston, has 
been appointed analytical chemist for the dominion of Canada. ...The second an- 
nual reunion of the class of ’74, Girls’ High School, will be held in the school- 
house, Newton street, on Wednesday, Feb. 16th....Changes are being made in 
the organization of the class at the Latin school....'The members of the class of 
1869 of the English High School recently had a reunion at the Parker House. 


Cuetsea.—At the last meeting of the Chelsea school committee, the monthly 
expenses were reported to be $5,043.42, and the amount of $249 credited as re- 
ceived. Jonathan Kimball was elected superintendent of schools, and Eli 
Veazie, truant officer for the ensuing year. 

Grarton. — The teachers of the schools in the town have formed an associa- 
tion for personal improvement in the theories and practice of teaching They 
hold their meetings in the high school. A large number were present at the last 
meeting..--A catalogue, which is to embrace a history of the high school, is in 
preparation under the charge of the master of the school, Mr. C. L. Clay. 

Nortn Anpover.—A fire was discovered in the Merrimack grammar school 
building in North Andover, last week, which originated from defective flues. 
Three hundred and fifty pupils were in the building at the time, all of whom were 
got out safely, owing to the presence of mind of A. L. Smith, principal of the 
school. The damage to the building is about $1,500, which is covered by in- 
surance. 

— Acertain parson, who is also a schoolmaster, handed a problem to his classin 
mathematics, the other day. The first boy took it, looked at it awhile and said : 
“I pass.” Second took it and said: “I turn it down.” The third boy stared at 
it awhile, and drawled out : “I can’t make it.”” Very good, boys,” said the par- 
son; “we will proceed to cut fora new deal.”” And the switch danced like light- 
ning over the shoulders of those depraved young mathematicians. 

— The Westfield schools, except the high school, closed for lack of money. 


Massacnusetts STate Association Reso.utions. — The fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed at the recent meeting of the Massachusetts State 
‘Teachers’ Association : 

Whereas, At the last annual meeting of this body a committee was appointed 
to memorialize Congress in hehaif ot continuous and liberal support of the 
National Bureau of Education: and whereas, said c ttee proposed and 
presented a memorial which has now been read,—therefore 

Resolved, That we heartily approve and endorse that memorial, and reaffirm 
its substance, to wit: That while the federal government should leave to the 
people and local governments of each State the management ef their own cdu- 
cational affairs without interference, we recognize the great value of the work of 
the National Bureau of Education, and respectfully ask our senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress to exert their influence for its continued and liberal support. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be tendered to the committee of the 
Girls’ High School, of tsoston, for the use of this building ;—To the proprietors of 
the St. James and Metropolitan hotels for reducing their rates for board to mem- 
bers of ie association ; — ‘Io those ladies = who, by papers, lec 
tures, or other addresses have greatly aided to ¢ the meetings interesting and 
profitable; —To the secretary, to the — of the several sections, to all 
others who have given time and thought to promote the interests for which we 
have assembled; and in particular, to the president of the association, for the 
wisdem and energy with which he has ordered and carried out all needful ar- 
rangements, and for the courtesy and dignity with which he has discharged the 


duties of presiding officer. W. CoLrar, 
RHODE ISLAND. 


W. W. Spacpina, 
. Dickinson, 
. S. Russe, 
H. Martin. 

Provipence.—Arrived from Block Island, at Providence, on Saturday, Feb. s, 
Mr. Arthur W. Brown, the wide-awake principal of “Island High School.” 
He was somewhat drowned by the exposure of his sea-voyage in this inclement 
season, but we think he will not be fully “‘dun” before another round trip. The 
spring term of ten weeks begins February 14; tuition, $10.00. 

It is vacation week in Providence. We miss the superintendent’s report which 
would have been given last Friday evening, 4th inst., had a quorum of the school 
committee been present to hear the same. There are 63 members on the commit- 
tee, and it is becoming a question whether the number is not too large. Boston’s 
“new departure” is being watched by those interested with considerable atten- 
tion.....The school commissioner and the superintendents are moving in the 
matter of a representation of the educational material at the centennial. 

Woonsocket.—This tewn has lost a schoolhouse by fire, and now votes to 
build another at an estimated cost of $25,350----The net proceeds of the high- 
school festival, Friday evening, Jan. 28, was a success notwithstanding the un- 
favorable weather, netting over one hundred dollars. The teachers give the 
scholars, credit for the preparations. ....'The town is making a movement toward 
devolving the whele management and support of its schools upon the town, 
which, we suppose, means rejecting the “ district system.” 

Newrort.—The total number of pupils in the public schools for the past term 
was 1,407, of which 732 are boys and 675 are girls. The Rogers High School 
has 106 pupils....Seven male pupils of our public schools, have been suspended 
for rotten-erging buildings, and people in the streets. This would seem to be 
an offence calling for gteater punishment than suspension from school, unless 


our police authorities would have people take the law into their own hands. 


Warwicx.—The public schools at Phenix closed January 28. One hundred 
and seventy-feur pupils were registered in the three departments. Average at- 
tendance 137. The teachers, who are as follows: Wm. V. Slocum, grammar 
department ; Lucy Sisson, intermediate ; and Carrie Remington, primary, are to 
be retained next term, 

Hopxinton.—At the last quarterly meeting of the school committee arrange- 
ments were made for having a written examination of teachers in April, the ex- 
amination papers to be of three grades with certificates to correspond, and in 
addition, special examination papers for primary teachers; the studies to be 
taught in the public school were arranged accordingly. A resolution was passed 
that corporal punishment be administered only in extreme cases, and never at 
the session of the school when the offence is committed. The teachers are to 
keep a record of such punishment, and to report the same monthly. 

Warren.—The examination of the different grades of schools from the pri- 
mary to the high, took place January 26, 27, and 28, and were spoken of as cred- 
itable and satisfactory. The compositions in the high school were especially 
meritorious, evincing practical thought and clear perception. This school has ex- 
erted a great influence for good upon the town. , 

PascoaGc.—The grammar school at Laurel Ridge closed the winter term last 
Friday with an examination. Everything passed off in a satisfactory manner. 
The committee and parents were much pleased with the exercises, and when the 
parting hour arrived everything indicated that a warm affection had sprung up 
between teacher and pupils. 

Harrisvit_s.—The public schools in Harrisville closed on the 28th ult. The 
teachers and managers have done a good work. 

— The grammar and primary schools at Pontiac, Nettie Lillibridge and Edna 
Kimball, teachers, closed their winter term on the same day. Eighty-two schol- 
ars were registered in both departments, 13 of whom were not absent during the 
term. There are also a few private evening schools in the place, which are well 
attended. 

— The school at River Point showed an unusually good attendance, the aver- 
age daily number being 34 out of 38 registered. The examination gave excellent 
satisfaction. A school paper was one of the features of the day. 


CONNECTICUT. 


are THE Powers AND Dutigs or District CoMMITTERS IN THE 
EMPLOYMENT AND Dismisstion oF Teacners?—This question, in substance, 
calls for frequent answer. As it is a legal question, reference must be made to 
the general statutes of the State. In the revision of 1874, title 7, chapter 5, 
section 1, is laid down this general principle: ‘‘ In the absence of any special ap- 
pointment the first selectman of any town, and the first trustee or committee-man 
of any religious, ecclesiastical, literary, or eleemosynary society, and the commit- 
tee of any school district, shall be the agent, ex officio, of his respective commu- 
nity or corporation.”” The district committee being the agent of his district, is of 
course to act officially according to its wishes, for an agent’s duty is to execute 
the will of his employer. 

But the law provides more specificaily, in title 11, chapter 7, section 1, that the 
committee “shall, unless otherwise directed by the district, or unless the town 
has directed the school visitor to employ the teachers, employ one or more qual- 
ified teachers.” There are two ways, therefore, in which the duty of employing 
teachers may be taken out of the hands of the district committee: (1) by a vote 
of the town transferring the duty to the board of school visitors; (2) by a vote of 
the district, either to have no teacher employed, or to authorize and direct some 
other person or persons than the district committee to employ one or more teach- 
ers. Any town which sees fit so to do may transfer to its board of visitors the 
duty of employing teachers for all its public schools (Statutes, title 11, chapter 2, 
section 4). Some towns have done so, and there are many advantages in this 
course. Any district has also the right to direct its agent in regard to employing 
a teacher. It can fix the length of terms, the rate of wages, and all the other 
details pertaining to this business, or it can vote to dispense with a school, par- 
ticularly when it has too few scholars to warrant the expense of a separate teacher, 
and can unite its school under certain conditions (title 11, chapter 11, section 14) 
with the school of an adjoining district. In a few districtg also, the practice has 
prevailed of appointing a ‘‘ hiring committee,” so-called, distinct from the dis- 
trict committee. For this there is no provision in the law. It is extra-legal, 
though not distinctly illegal, for the right of a district to conduct its own business 
inits own way, provided it does not violate positive law, may be regarded as one 
of those ‘‘ natural and inalienable nghts’’ of which this centennial year contin- 
ually reminds us. Stil] such a “ hiring committee” seems to be in ordinary cases 
about as useful and necessary as a “fifth wheel’’ for a coach. 

But assuming that the district committee is to employ the teacher, what are 
his relations to the district in performing that duty? It is plain that he needs no 
express authority from the district. He is¢o doit as one of his regular and 
necessary duties, except in the cases already mentioned. Nor is he under ebli- 
gation to ask for instructions from the district. The law says (title 11, chapter 5, 
section 2), every district shall have power to employ teachers, unless the town has 
directed the school visitors to do it. This power must be exercised ordinarily by 
express vote, and through some designated person or persons. The natural and 
proper person through whom to exercise it is the legal agent of the district, 2. ¢. 
the committee. A district wishing to exercise it has only to pass the requisite 
votes upon the subject, and then to call upon its agent to carry those votes into 
effect. Ifhe disregards or disobeys the district’s instructions, it may properly 
take the matter out of his hands and entrust it to others. But if he has received 
no such instructions, he has virtually been told to act according to his own dis- 
cretion. There is an evident necessity that if he is to receive any instructions 
they should be given at the proper time. He can serve his district most effect- 
ively by selecting a teacher as early as practicable, while he can have his choice 
from a larger number of candidates. The best time, therefore, to give instruc 
tions is at the annual meeting, when he is appointed to office. ; 

If he is left to his own discretion, and proceeds to make arrangements accord- 
ingly, itis ungracious and unreasonable to blame him for not doing what the dis- 
trict had not expressed any wish that he should do. Still, it can hardly be main- 
tained that the neglect of a district to express its wish precludes it from subse- 
quent objection or interference. A committee may choose a teacher so unwisely 
that the judicious citizens of his district may be fully persuaded that the retention 
of the teacher will surely harm the school. In such a case the committee has 
shown that the confidence reposed in his discretion was misplaced. If the evil 
can be forestalled by discharging the teacher before the term has actually begun, it 
is well. But more probably complaints will be made after the school has opened. 
Then whatever course may be taken the harm cannot be avoided. The will of the 
district, tardily expressed, may apply a judicious remedy, but will almost certainly 
verify the maxim, “* an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 

Cases sometimes occur in which the committee wishes to discharge a teacher 
whois satisfactory to the district. A case of this kind was decided inthe supreme 
court a few years ago. In that decision the principle was laid down that “ both 
in appointing and discharging teachers committees are subject to the control and 
direction of the district.” (Conn. Reports, Vol. 33, p. 304.) A teacher improp- 
erly discharged by the committee, against the orders of the district, may be rein- 
stated by awrit of mandamus. But it is wise to conduct these affairs in such a 
way as to avoid all necessity for resorting to the courts for a remedy. To this end 
a few facts need to be duly observed : 


1. The committee of a district is legally subject to the district’s direction. 

3. If a district wishes to instruct its committee, the best time for doing it is 

before he has occasion to act as its agent, « ¢. as soon as practicable after his ap 

pointment. 

3. If aco ersy arises bet the committee on one side and the district 

on the other, or between two parties in the district, the most satisfactory way of 

adjustment, all things considered, is to submit te the fairly expressed will of the 
jority. 

4 Districts should be careful to choose none but competent and judicious per- 

sons to the office of committee ; and especially, should reject the absurd practice 

of appointing a man committee “ because it is his turn.” If he is unfit for the 

place, keep him out of it. Obstinacy and perversity are sometimes found in exact 

ratio to ignorance and incapacity. 


— 


COLLEGES. 


Harvarp.—Two hundred valuable French works have been recently received 
at the college library....The Harvard Club, of New York, has invited all Har 

vard undergraduates to its annual dinner, which takes place on Feb. 18th, in New 
York.... Yale has agreed to let Harvard name the time and place for the regatta. 
The time will be June 30, and the place, probably, Springfield....At a recent 
freshman class meeting, Mr. T. Grant was elected captain of the eleven, and Mr. 
B. S. Blanchard secretary. Mr. J. A. Wright and Mr. H. S. LeRoy were elected 
respectively captain and secretary of the nine. Mr. J. W. Welles resigned his 
position a: captain of the crew, and Mr Alvah Crocker was appointed in his 
place by the executive committee. Mr. W. B. Van Rennsalaer was appointed 
secretary and treasurer of the class boat club....The officers of the university 
have lately kept a record of the parentage of the students, from which seme inter- 
esting facts are to be ascertained. Merchants and shopkeepers send, to the col- 
lege about half her students. Lawyers send liberally, and clergymen hardly so 
well. Among the classes of parents who do not send at all are sea captains, rail- 
road men, hotel keepers, artists, and literary men. Artists and architects have 
only contributed three students in six years, and editors, authors, and publishers 
have done little better. 

Amuerst.—Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, delivered three powerful sermons 
to the students, January 23. There is an attempt being made to get him to lec 
ture here. ....The concert by the college orchestra and the Crescent Quartette, 
of Boston, Tuesday evening, Jan. 25, was very fine.....The Day of Prayer for 
Colleges was well observed. Rev. Dr. Hickok, ex-President of Union College, 
made a fine address in the morning, and Prof. Mill gave the sermon in the after- 
noon. .... There is considerable interest in boating this year among the Amherst 
alumni in New York and Brooklyn. At a boating meeting Wednesday, Feb. 2, t 
was voted not to send acrew to the next regatta. The college cannot raise sifficient 
money to support both boating and base-ball, and hence it has decided to give 
its entire support to base-ball. Amherst will probably join the New-England 
Rowing Association the coming year, should such an association be formed, for 
the expense of sending a crew to New-England waters would be much less than 
the expense of sending one to Saratoga. ....College-Librarian Dewey goes to 
Boston, and Walter Biscoe takes his place..... Professor Burgess has finished 
his Columbia College Law-School lectures, and resumed his classes. 

Bowpoin.—The day of prayer for colleges was duly observed at Bowdoin, Jan. 
27th. A prayer meeting was held in the morning in the senior recitation room ; at 
11 o'clock Dr. A. S. Packard, senior professor in the college, preached to the stu- 
dents in the chemical lecture room, and a service was held in the evening in 
Cleaveland Hall. .... President Chamberlain is soon to begin a course of ten lec 
tures, to be delivered Saturday evenings, on the relationof human to divine law. 
..-+The first lecture of the second Memorial Hall course was delivered Thursday 
evening, Feb. 3, by Professor Vose, of the Engineering department, on “ Our 
Iron Roads.”’ It was a very interesting lecture, and was much enjeyed by the 
large audience present. ....The medical term begifis Thursday, Feb. 17. 

CornELL.— Professor Fiske is engaged on an article treating of the Swedish lan- 
guage and literature for the new American Cyclopedia. ....A collection of plants 
has been received by the university from Mr. Branner, who is now in Brazil. .... 
Prof. Ch. Fred Hartt will furnish the article on Brazil for the new Encyclopedia 
Brittanica. 

— The Lake Forest (Ill.) University is in luck. Recently $75,000 have been 
donated to it, as follows: C. B. Nelson. $20,000; €. B. Farwell, $15,000; J. V. 
Farwell, $15,000 ; Cornelia J. Williams, $5,000; Amzi Benedict, $5,000; H. C. 
Durand, $5,000; William S, Johnston, $5,000; and N. S. Bouton, $5,000. The 
university now Owns $300,000, has no debts, and $50,000 out at interest. 

— The University of Michigan has lately completed its gymnasium, which in- 
cludes bathing room, bowling alley, billiard hall, and dancing hall. 

— Max Muller says: “ Let no one be frightened at the idea of studying a 

Chinese grammar. Those who can take an interest in the elements of pure rea- 
son, in the laws of thought, will find a Chinese grammar most instructive, most 
fascinating.” 
— Prefessor Dana, of Yale College, with a party of twenty-five, went ona 
short excursion the other day for the purpose of observing some glacial scratches. 
One of the students secretly made some scratches of his own upon a rock, and 
calling on the professor to*account for them, received the reply: ‘* They look 
like the work of an Irishman.’’ 

— At the captains’ meeting of all the Oxford boat clubs, the invitation of the 
American Inter-Collegiate Rowing Association to row in the latter part of July, 
at Saratoga, a six-oared race was declined, on the ground that the date fixed 
would come too near the Henley annual amateur regatta 

— Cambridge has not fully decided whether to participate in the international 
boat race at Philadelphia, but the president has expressed the belief that the 
match could not come off. 

— The Oxford University has resolved not to accept Max Muller’s resignation. 
but will appoint a deputy and divide the salary between him and Muller, who 
will be allowed uninterruptedly to prosecute his studies of Indian literature, 

— Prof. J. L. Diman, of Brown University, is supplying the pulpit of the 
Second Unitarian Church in Boston. 

— About 60 graduates of Vassar College met, a few days ago, and founded a 
Vassar Alumnz Association. Professors Raymond, Breslin, Backus, and Cooley 
were present, and made brief addresses commending the object of the new of - 
ganization, to further the interests of Vassar, and to aid in furnishing a good ed 
cation to indigent students. The ladies heartily entered into the spirit of the pro- 
ject, and many of them delivered their views upon it. 

— The Law Schou: of Columbia College, New York, has 573 students — 251 
seniors and 322 juniors. 

— The friends of Wake-Forest College, in North Carolina, are endeavoring 
to raise $20,000 for that institution. 

— The members of the class in mineralogy and geology at the Oswego (N. Y.) 
Normal and Training School, under Prof. N T. True, though numbering scarcely 
a dozen pupils, have collected, during the term just closed, over one thousand 
mineral and geological specimens, in their excursions in the vicinity. They have 
labeled a large number of these, thus forming for each one the beginning of a 
private cabinet. These specimens have, largely, formed the material for study 
during the term. Nearly every epoch in the New York formations was repre- 
sented in their collection. The more noteworthy is the fact that the class, with 


the exception of two, was composed of ladies, 
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New Publications. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLUTARCH: being a Selection from the Lives in 
North’s Plutarch which illustrate Shakespeare’s Plays. Edited 
with a Preface, Notes, Index of Names, and Glossarial Index. 
By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ 
College, Cambri Pages 332; 12mo. London: Macmillan 
& Co. ; 1875. Price $2.50. 

Plutarch’s Lives are justly celebrated in biographical annals, and 
have been translated into all tongues, and read by all nationalities. 
The special value of the present edition consists in the fact that it 
is a reprint of the particular version used hy Shakespeare, and 
called by Warton, his “store-house of Rarned history.” This 
edition was translated by Sir Thomas North, second son of 
Edward, Lord North, of Kirtling, not from the original Greek, 
but from a well executed and spirited translation, into the French 
by Jacques Amyot, bishop of Auxerre. From this version, then, 
the great master drew his historic pictures, and clothed them with 
phrases, expressions, and characteristics peculiar to Lord N orth’s 
version. The edition was first published in 1579, and was dedica- 
ted to Queen Elizabeth, Jan. 6 of that year. A second edition ap- 
peared in 1595, and its popularity was such that it was reprinted in 
1603, 1612, 1631, 1656, and 1676, since which time no reprint has ap. 
peared. There seems to be a fresh demand for the republication of 
Lord North’s volume once more, on account of the fresh interest 
which relates to all Shakespearian studies, and also because the old 
editions, if obtainable, are unwieldly, big, huge folio volumes, of 
from 1100 to 1250 pages of large-sized paper. The editor has 
chosen the edition of 1612 from which to publish the text and 
notes for the following curious reason: In 1870, a copy of this 
edition was presented to the Greenoch Library, and the evidences 
upon its pages are very strong that it is the identical volume used 
by the great dramatist. At the head of the title page there is 
written, “ Vive: ut Vivas:* W.S.:* pretiu 13%-,”" and the mar- 

ginal notes, and marked passages in,the lives of Romulus, Lycur- 

gus, Numa, Solon, Publicola, Humistocles, Camillus, Pericles, 

Fabius, Maximus, Julius Cesar, Demosthenes, Anthony, Brutus, 

fairly point to Shakespeare as the owner. The spelling of this 

edition is modernized, except in those old forms which possess a 

philological interest ; such as drave for drove, wan for won, ile for 

isle, iland for island. A glossarial index is added to the text, and 
the work will be eagerly sought by scholars. 


— Prof. Anderson’s Norse Mythology, published by S. C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago, is now in its second edition. The same 
author has nearly ready for press a new volume, entitled “ Viking 
Tales of the North from the Icelandic Sagas ; and in preparation, 
“The Elder Edda; or, Our Old Northern Grandworthys,” a 
translation of the Elder Edda, to be followed by a third volume to 
be called “‘ The Younger Edda.”—Prof. Matthews wil! have a new 
volume in the spring. His ‘‘ Getting on in the World ” is now in 
its twenty-sixth thousand and his “ Great Conversers ” in its fifth 
thousand. Theentire edition of B, F. Taylor’s “Songs of Yes- 
terday” (twenty-five hendred copies) was entirely exhausted 
Deccmbes 25—a very heavy sale for a holiday book. Such sales 
as the above not only attest the intrinsic excellence of the pub- 
lications, but the genius and business spirit of the house which 
publish them. Western men know full well the enterprise 
and integrity of the publishers, and Eastern educators will do well 
to patronize them. The books they issne are among the best in 
the market, and teachers as well as general readers must have 
them. 

— Cole’s Primary Writing Grammar presents merits that are 
worth the attention of all educators. It combines the excellences 
of a beginner’s grammar, a writing-speller, and an elementary com- 
position book. The author claims that it is a copy book made 
practical, a primary grammar made interesting, and an elementary 
composition book made easy. It is better than the former, be- 
cause it teaches the pupil not only how to write, but how to think ; 
better than the grammar, because the instruction is entertaining ; 
better than an ordinary composition book, because the pupil real- 
izes that he is working practically ; and better than all these, be- 
cause its cost is so little. Teachers will do well to test its value in 
the school-room, Retail price 25 cents per copy ; wholesale price, 
$2.00 per dozen copies. When ordered for first introduction, an 
extra 10 per cent. will be allowed for handling. Sample copy, 
post-paid to any address, 15 cents, Address Cushing, Thomas & 
Co,, publishers, 150 and 152 Clark street, Chicago, Ill. 

— Geological Sketches, by Louis Agassiz, is the collection in 
one volume of his scientific papers which appeared in different 
numbers of the Atlantic Monthly. The subjects of these papers 
are: Glacial Period, The Parallel Roads in Glen Roy, in Scotland ; 
Ice Period in America, Glacial Phenomena in Maine, and Physical 
History of the Valley of the Amazon. It is to be regretted that 
this series of papers was never finished, but in the midst of a busy 
life the author was cut off too soon for the cause of science, and 
too early to admit the fulfillment of his life-work in true justice to 
himself and his theories. J. R. Osgood & Co. publish this work. 

— Briggs & Brothers, of Rochester, New York, and Chicago, 
have issued their illustrated quarterly of Floral Work for 1876. 
Treth and humor appear in their chromo of the “Great Tomato 
Race.” 

“The plan of the picture is simply this: Fifteen varieties of 
tomato have entered for the race. They are placed upon horse- 
back, and each one surmounted with a driver, who uses all his 


in their natural color, and hence give a lively,appearance to the 
picture. Upon the left of the scene is the grand stand, filled with 
animated vegetables as spectators. On the right is a venerable 
beet as time-keeper, and the judges. Down the home-stretch and 
pushing for the first place on the wire, come the fifteen tomatos, 
and keeping up the simile both of their nature and of the race- 
course, “all in a bunch.” The Green Gage has the pole, and is 
a trifle ahead of Conqueror, who is leading Excelsior by about the 
same distance. The remaining competitors are scored as follows : 
Trophy, Defiance, General Grant, Hubbard, Curled Leaf, Hep- 
per’s Coliah, Large Early Red, Dwarf Orange F ield, Dwarf Early 
Red, Keyes’s Early Prolific, Sims’s Cluster, and in the rear, with 
reins thrown to the ground and a telescope to his eye to see where 
the rest are, shuffles up the Large Yellow. The whole scene is laid 
in the richest humor, and no one can give the lithograph an exam!- 
nation without breaking oat into hearty laugh.” 

Our floral friends (and what teacher is not of that number ?) will 
please remember the seedsmen and florists of New Vork. 

— We have received the Annual Report of the State Sunday 
School Teachers’ Association of New York, 1874, by the courtesy 
of its secretary, Edward Danforth, Esq., of Albany. Containing as 
it does the lectures and addresses and other proceedings of the con- 
vention held at Watertown, June, 1874, it is a valuable contribu- 
tion to Sunday-school literature. It is a good showing for the 
State that there are half as many children in the Sabbath schools 
as in the public schools of the Empire State. Each is a help to 
the other, and every philanthropist should love and cherish beth of 
these great interests. 

— That part of the ancient tabernacle of the Jews, “The Ark of 
the Covenant,” with its singular history and mysterious symbolic 
meanings, is most fully treated of by Dr. Patten in the February 
number of 7ke National Sunday-School Teacher. 

— The publication has been commenced in Paris of a periodical 
called Le Zour de France, relating excursions, with maps and 
illustrations, to make Frenchmen better acquainted with the 
beauties and resources of their own country. 

—J. R. Osgood & Co. publish of the Vest-Pocket Series, “ A 


Day’s Pleasure,” by William D. Howells ; and “Enoch Arden,” by 
Tennyson, illustrated ; 50 cents each. These are choice little vol- 
umes, well printed, easily read, and well worth the money, There 
is no better way to circulate good literature than through such lit- 
tle after-dinner volumes. Just the thing to take the place of larger 
volumes in hard times. 
FEBRUARY MAGAZINES, 

— The International Keview has for its chief object the sifting 
and telling treatment, independent of sect or party considerations, 
of the great literary, scientific, social, political, and religious ques- 
tions of our age and country, and brings to its pages the best 
talent of Europe and America. As our Republic sprang from the 
whole past of the historic nations of other continents, and as it is 
now so closely connected with all countries, in accordance with the 
origin of its people and the breadth of the age this Review will be 
a representative of the Old World and the New, The new popu- 
lar features for 1876 are: (1) “ Art in Europe” will be briefly re- 
viewed by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, of London; (2) The interna- 
tional progress of science will be briefly recorded by Prof. Arthur 
W. Wright, of Yale College; (3) New and forthcoming German 
and French books will be reviewed by a corps of scholars in 
Berlin and Paris, under the direction of Rev. Dr. Joseph P. 
Thompson, of Berlin; (4) New and forthcoming English books 
will be reviewed by Mr. Percy Greg, of London, and others ; (5) 
New and forthcoming Italian books will be regularly noticed by 
Prof. Angelo De Gubernatis, of Florence, and others; (6) New 
and important American publications will be uniformly and con- 
scientiously reviewed as heretofore by many of our best scholars 
and writers. Their names will be found in the‘list of contributors. 
A. S. Barnes & Co, New York, are the publishers. 

— Popular Science Monthly, conducted by E. L. Youmans, New 
York, contains for February : The Warfare of Science, by Andrew 
D. White, LL.D. ; Natural History of the Kangaroo, by St. George 
Mivart, F. R. S, (illustrated); Life in Greenland; Science and 
Religion, by Rev. Charles F. Deems, D.D. ; Plasticity of Instinct, 
by George J. Komanes ; Flying-Machines and Penaud’s Artificial 
Bird, by Prof. Alfred M. Mayer, (illustrated); A Museum Ex- 
change, by Prof. Burt G. Wilder; Are the Elements Elementary ? 
by Prof. F. W. Clarke; The Nature of Fluorescence, by Dr. 
Eugene Lommel, (illustrated); The Controversy on Acoustical 
Research; Sketch of Thomas Sterry Hunt, LL.D., F.R.S., (with 
portrait). 

— The Galaxy has: Home Rulers in the English Parliament, 
by Justin McCarthy; Anna Seward and Major Andre, by Heze- 
kiah Butterworth; Elizabeth, by S.C. W, Minor; French Novel- 
ists, by H. James, Jr. ; A Chapter on Society and Domestic Life 
under the Ancient Regime, from Henry Taine’s forthcoming vol- 
ume; A Word or Two on Emerson.; and other valnable matter. 

— Harper’s best articles: Vassar College ; The First Century 
of the Republic, by E. P. Whipple ; Daniel Derondee, by Geo. 
Eliot ; Lynn ; and Passages from the Life of Dr. John Todd. 

— Scribner contains seria's by E. E. Hale and Bret Harte ; New 
York in the Revolution, by John F. Mines; The University of 
Michigan, by Moses Coit Tyler ; and poems by Joel Benton and 
John G, Saxe. 

—The Atlantic has: Confessions of St. Augustin, by E, Stuart 
Phelps ; Under Moon and Stars, by Trowbridge; The Railroad 
Death: Rate, by C. Francis Adams, Jr. ; The Currency Conflict, by 


power to force his steed to the front. The tomatos are all dressed 


J. A. Garfield ; and other articles by Howells, Mark Twain, and 
R. W. Emerson, 


vina, thus describes the country: 


Foreign Notes. 


Spain. —The foreign trade of this country which, in 1849 
amounted to a value of $53,250,000, had increased in 1874 to 
$157,016,650. If such an increase had been possible, while the 
mother country has been rent asunder by civil war, and she has 
only been able to retain her footing in Cuba by a great expenditure 
of money and life, one may judge what the result might have been 
had peace and unity prevailed, and the great resources of the 
country had been freely and properly developed, . . A com- 
mittee has been formed to favor a movement for the restoration of 
the Cathedral of Leon, that magnificant church which Z/ Magis- 
terio Espatol qualifies as an artistic monument of the glories of 
Spain. The Telegramade Corufia says that almost all the 
masters of the Primary Schools in Gallicia are in the greatest 
misery, without food or clothes, and completely destitute. . . , 
El Magisterio Espanol relates that Count de Hatzfeld, the Ambas- 
sador of the German Empire, visited, on the 16th of Dec., the High 
School of Architecture of Madrid, for a reason which reflects great 
honor upon the professors of that ¢gtablishment. It possesses a 
very rich collection of plaster casts, unique of its kind, since it is 
made up of specimens of the artistic work performed by the stu- 
dents of architecture in the different Spanish provinces under the 
direction of their professors. From this collection, with a view of 
establishing friendly relations between the schools of Madrid and 
Berlin, the former has sent to the latter as a present, about 300 
casts of some size and much artistic merit, selected among those of 
the Arabic style of Granada, the Spanish renaissance, the Gothic of 
the florid epoch, that is to say, those which will be the most inter- 
esting and worthy of the study of German architects, 


— Of the 488 students who are this year attending the different 
courses of the University of Heidelburg, only 300 are German; 
young men from different countries in Europe compose the rest, 
except 39 who are from America. 

— A terrible accident happened on Christmas day at the village 
of the Hellicon, near the Jura, in Switzerland. The teacher had 
prepared a Christmas tree to give pleasure to his scholars ; and 
some three hundred persons were pressing into the hall on the 
third story where the /ée was to take place, when a cracking was 
heard, and the floor yielded to the weight, precipitating the shriek- 
ing, struggling crowd-to the ground floor, The result was awful. 
Seventy two dead bodies were taken out of the ruins, besides 
numbers who were badly injured ; in fact, hardly a family in the 
village but suffered by the calamity. 

— At the meeting of the British Archzological Association, held 
on the 1st of Dec., an interesting paper was read by Mr. Brock on 
the discovery, near Botley, of an ancient war-ship, 130 feet long, of 
massive construction, which had evidently been burnt. 

— Count Moltke has recently presented to the Archzological 
Society of Berlin, a plan of ancient Athens, prepared by the Gen- 
eral Staff Bureau from the survey and explorations of the past year, 
conducted by Captain Kaupert, who has been able to identify some 
of the most interesting buildings of the palmy days of this remark- 
able city. 

— Some remarkable discoveries have just been made at Rome, 
in excavations near the monument of Minerva Medica, of some 
paintings which are believed to belong to the Augustan age, and 
are of great value to science and art. A ground plan of a temple, 
supposed to be that of Jupiter Capitolinus, has also been unearthed, 
and a large column which may have formed part of the temple of 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus, 

— Le Manuel Général, speaking of the insurrection in Herzago- 
It isa Christian province of 
Bosnia which, for several months, has held in check the forces of 


‘the Turkish empire. This mountainous country, situated between 


Croatia, Montenegro, lower Bosnia, and Dalmatia, has a popula- 
tion of about 300,000 inhabitants of the Slavic race, some of them 
Latin Catholics, and the others of the Greek church, whom a hatred 
of their common enemy, the Turks, has united for the moment. 
Difficult to reach in the gorges to which they retire, and sustained 
more or less openly by their neighbors, the Herzagovinians do not 
seem disposed to yield. 

— At the gallery of the Burlington Fine Arts Club, London, 1s 
an exhibition of Japanese lacquerware, which is believed to be the 
finest in the world. This art is thought to have reached its great- 
est perfection in Japan some three hundred years ago; and choice 
specimens of lacquer-work are handed down as heir-looms, and 
much esteemed on account of the labor and skill required for their 
production, 

— France has one school for each five hundred inhabitants, and 
thirteen scholars in each hundred souls. In 1872, thirty per cent. 
of the populatiun could neither read nor write; the greatest igno- 
rance prevailing in the western departments. 

— A boiling lake has been discovered in the island of Dominica, 
which excites the interest of geologists and scientists. Some ex- 
plorers of a steep mountain behind the town of Rosseau found this 
lake, 2500 feet above the ocean level, and about two miles in cir- 
cumference. Clouds of sulphurous vapor covered the surface, 
and a mound of water ten feet higher than the general surface was 
seen, caused by ebullition, Beds of sulphur form the margin, and 
the waters issue over a waterfall of considerable height. 

— In Belgium, a royal decree has been issued by which the 
teaching of gymnastics is rendered, in future, obligatory in all the 


athenées and medium schools of the kingdom. 
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Publisher’s Notes. 


What Educational Journals Cost.— 7%e 
School Bulletin has been making comparisons be- 
tween itself and the other educational monthlies, 
showing their relative cost per year to each sub- 
scriber in proportion to the actual guantity of 
reading matter given, quality being omitted, we 
presume, as it was not measurable by the same 
yard stick. Here is what it says : 


We have been measuring the amount of matter 
in the last four numbers , > 1875 of the leading 
educational monthlies, and we think our readers 
will be interested in the results obtained. The 
first column gives the name of the journal ; the 
second the price per year; the next four, the 
number of Bon of ems of printed matter, ex- 
clusive of advertisements, in the issues for the 
months named ; the seventh, the average num- 
ber of thousands of ems of printed matter ; and 
the last, the ratio of the cost to the subscriber of 
printed matter in each journal to the cost of the 
same amount of matter in the School Bulletin. We 
have made no distinction between “solid” and 
“leaded” matter, though a given number of ems 
of the former contains about a third more than the 
same number of ems of the latter.(?) So the ratios 
are really a third two small, since the Bulletin 
pages are all solid, and those of other journals 
are almost all leaded. 


2 
School Bulletin........... $1.00|112| 108] 126 
Home and School. .......- 1.50} —| 138/139] 1.34 

at. Teachers’ Monthly 1.00 85 87|| 85) 1.34 
Wisconsin Jour. of 1.50] 103 128] 100}|111| 1.54 
National Teacher. ........ 1.60|157| 68 70|| 89] 2.04 
Indiana School Journal....|| 1.60] 93} 94| 83| 88) 2.07 
Penn. School Journal*....|| 1.60) —| 86) 77|| 86] 2.12 
American Jour. of Ed.....|| 1.50) 72| 75| 81| 72|| 75| 2.28 
Western Journal of Ed....|| 1.50) —| 76) 76| 71|| 74) 2.3% 
Illinois Schoolmaster...... 1.50] 70| —| 72} —|| 
Michigan Teacher........ 1.50] —| —| 63| 2.71 
W. Va. Ed. Monthly...... 1.60] 73) 61) —|| 67) 2.72 
The 1.50) 56) 56) —| —|| 56) 3.05 
American Ed. Monthly....|| 2.00] 74| 72| 74) —|| 73] 3.12 
The Common School...... 1.50] 53) 54| —| —|| 53] 3-36 
Nebraska Teacher........ 1.50] 43| 46) —|| 4.17 


*We have taken numbers of this journal for 1874, not 
having those of 1875 at hand. 

We would have been pleased to have had 
brother Bardeen included in the above list THE 
New-ENGLAND. As he has not seen fit to do it, 
we have measured up our reading matter for five 
weeks, and find the amount to be 580,750 ems. 
This is scarcely a fair average for a year, as we 
publish extra amounts from time to time. It will, 
however, do for comparison. In a year we give 
5807 thousand ems; the School Bulletin 1568; 
or we give for $1.00, the subscription price of the 
Bulletin, 1936 thousand ems, or one-third more 
reading matter in quantity. The Bulletin, if 
published weekly, would cost its readers $4.25 
per year, if it printed the same amount that we 
do, and charged at the same proportionate rate 
for reading matter that it nowdoes. If this be the 
case with the Audletin, which shows itself to be 
the cheapest of the monthlies, a mere glance at 
the table above will show the enormous cost of 
some of the others in proportion to amount off 
reading matter. 

Quantity, however, is a poor criterion to go by 
in judging of the value of a paper. It may be 
dear, if you are obliged to pay even the postage, 
to say nothing about the subscription. A monthly 
of the size of the Mebraska Teacher, if well edited, 
may be worth, with its average of 41 thousand 
ems per month, four times as much as one of the 
size of the Bulletin, with its average of 114. The 
quantity of matter is only interesting as showing the 
relative cost of bringing out the respective jour- 
nals, It costs as much to set a pvor article as a 
good one; it does not, however, cost as much to copy 
an article that we have published, or our foreign 
educational intelligence, or the best of our several 
departments,—all of which we have paid liberally 
for,—as it does to procure them at first hand. We 
are glad, however, to have any of our articles or 
foreign correspondence copied, if due credit is 
given. 

Comparisons to one’s disadvantage are not 
always relishable, "We rather look at the good, 
honest endeavors and hearty words for progress in 
our confréres, than to measure ourselves with 
them by cubits and spans. 


Reliable Agents wanted to canvass for 
THE NEW-ENGLAND JouRNAL oF EDUCATION. 
Wide-awake business men and women find it 
Pleasant and profitable work. The best time in 
the year to take up this work. The teachers are 
waiting for THz NgEw-ENGLAND Agent. 


| BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


School _Records. 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LAI LABOR-SAVING, CHEAP. 


EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
No. 1, Dairy AND MonTuty Recor, Pocket Form. 


Names written but once per term,—price 75 cents. 
No. 2, MONTHLY AND YEARLY Recoun. id 


One entry of names sufficient for all particulars, for 


one year ;— es folio, $1.00. 
No. 3, CARD, card lasts a year. 


No. 4, Montuty Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 

3, 4, and 5 are Report-Cards, showing pupil’s record 
in Deporument, and Scholarship’ Price 


with 
sets of 1, 2) 3» 4 and § sent by mail, post- 
paid, on aoe of 15 cents. 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
38 tf 758 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Numeral Cards 


For all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes. 


“Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.” —Yohn D. Philbrick. 


USED i the Primary and Grammar SCHOOLs in 


Boston t hundred. Address orders (prepaid 


ALBERT MASON, 
13 ASTOR PLAOE, N. Y., 
Has just issued a new and thoroughly revised edition of 


The Bryant & Stratton Business Arithmetic. 
1 vol. Svo. $2.50. 


‘The present edition contains some entirely new and very 
im t features, viz: Chapters on Investments, Stocks 
and Bonds, and Storage. The chapters on Partnership Set- 
tlements and Average Accounts are mainly new, and contain 
as problems actual cases as they have arisen recently in com- 
paws business affairs in this city. It is mocuperaly the 


work of its kind ever published.”—{ Chic ~—" 
Fournal. 
SCHOOL BEGINS 
AND IF TEACHERS 
would always be on time, they must have a Watch that they 
can de You can find all kinds of reliable time- 
keepers at at BEALS & JONES'S, No. 11 


Mik Sr., three doors from Hawley St. WATCH RE- 
PAIRING done Perey, and in the best manner. A fine 
assortment of JE EL 

Everything new 


of the most approved designs. 
49 22 
Penny Songs 
CHROMO MUSIC CARDS, 


For Public Schools. 


e packages containing specimens will be sent on re- 
ceipt of Ten Cents. No io ontte furnished for less than that 
amount. Address the Publisher, 

St MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, Melrose, Mass. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION and ORATORY, 


1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


mg eh to meet the wants of Clergymen, Lawyers, Teach- 
ers, Men, and all classes of eivenend Students. 
Attention to Conversation and Oratory, as well as to Vocal 
Culture, Reading, and Recitation. Chartered March, 1875. 
Grants Diplomas. Both sexes admitted. Next term opens 
14. Send for catalogue. 

SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 


ONE MILLION 


Cintdren and Youth will be singing from this last, great- 

vot, and best DAY-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK by duly, 

if sales imerease as rapidly during the six 
months as in the six months just dopted ail- 
teaay by hundreds of the best schools in the Poe nn ,and 
pronounced unequaled by the profession. 85 ozen. 
Ask your bookse!ler for it, or send 50 cents for sample 
copy. Specimen pages free. 


W.W.WHITNEY,TOLEDO,O. 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Mantfacturers and Importers of 
Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 

161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


School Apparatus 
E. $. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Asoraitee 
for the practical illustration of the Ph a Scie have 

r catalogue of paratus, design rticula 
for the requirements of Schools, includes many sien of late 
and improved construction. Several sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
Instruments, and their prices will be fixed at as low rate as 
is sible for good wor ——- 


ef E.S. CHIE SO 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS NS have been ape 
by J. Brownine of London, and Karnic of 


manufacturers of and Acoustic 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for 


Office in Boston, 


ine, Mass. 
Tremont Street ;— Hours between 
and 12:00 A. 33 


A Picture 
Framed. 


At low Also 1001 German Novelties for Teachers 
and J. JAX S GOULD, 
52i Bromfield Street (near Washington). 


School Furniture. 
DESKS and SEATS 


UNEQUALED FOR 
Comfort and Durability. 

tar MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. 


0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn.— 


E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington m BOSTON. 52 


ESTERBROOK & 


FALCON PEN. 


VEMYLER 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Joseph Gillott’ s,) descriptive name 
wer ra Desighating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 

303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
1 John Street, YORK. 
HENRY HOR, Sede 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE IRON. TRIPLE BADIATOR. 
: An experience of twenty. 

years warrants us in presen) 
this to the public. 

It has power and heat- 
ng capacity, thas other Fur- 
nace in the market. For ease 


as a new combined ANT1- 
‘ CLINKER SHAKING AND 
DUMPING GRATE, with “ver 
Patented Yune 15, 1875: and handle, whieh can be opera. 
ted person, and cannot be carelessly thrown out 
by ony fers turned bottom-side up. Has the most « 
pit with adjustable Sifting. Grate ever made. 
AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS: MERIT. 
Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
ngs, furnished on a) 
W. WHITE & CO. 
Nos. 64 and 66 Street, N. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Batablished in 1837. 


Superior Bells of ver eta 

mounted best Hang” 

ings, for Schools, Farms, 
Fire 4 

Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. 


Warran 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnath, 


Misfit Carpets! 


and Ingrain Carpets, Oil i Mattings, &c., 
very cheap, at the place, 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE, 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


THE HEALTH LiFT 


ATHOROUGH SYSTEM OF | 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


INTEN MINUTES ONCE A DAY. 
CALL_AND INVESTIGATE. OR SEND 
FOR PARTICULARS. 


HEALTH LIFT CO. 


Maynard & il al Writing Inks, 


For Schools, Colleges, and all Business Purposes. 
UNRIVALED. 13 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
VISITING CARDS, ald 10 varieties 


with your name nea’ printed on them all, cmt 

erent ntin: t with 
yon cow 14 eb 


Nowe 
F. B. Snow, Manager of of 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. CG. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufactory, 
No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 


[The’above Engraving represents eight lines of Schoo! Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 
The attention of School Committees, Shan east of Sched Ge SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected 
experience. 


thoroughly tested through thirty years 
66 BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESH,’’ 


has stood the test of 


experience and 
as can refer them to many places tha’ hon. 


Send fer Catalogue and 


Price List. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


SCHOOL DESKS, SERES; TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 
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Eclectic Educational Series. 


nm chools. 


THE BEST BOOKS at the LOWEST PRICES. 


Harvey’s Readers and 5S Eclectic Series of Geographies, Hepburn’s Rhetoric, 
MeGuffey’s Readers Speller, Eclectic System of Penmanship, Pinneo’s Composition, 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras, Venable’s U. 8S. History, Evans's Geometry, 
Ray's her Mathematics, Eclectic Classical Series, Norton's Physics, 
White's Graded Scho |! Arithmetics, Duaffet’s French Method, Brown's Physiology, 
Harvey’s uage Lessons, Andrews’s Constitution of U. S., Schuyler’s c, 
Harvey's English Grammars, Gow’s Morals and Manners, mer’s Histories. 
Descriptive Circulars and Price-Lists te any address. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Jfollowing prices are:—1. Retau Pmce. Il. lwrropuction Price—For First introduction into schools where 


not ; and for cimen fo Teagan 
series in use in Iii, 


Norton’s Elements of Physics, . . . «. $i. 16 $84 $.58 


Norton’s Natural Philosophy, 1.60 1.13 75 
’s Philosophy a ear, and regard it the most thorough work on the subject we have ever seen.” — 


“ Have used Norton 
codered the Physics The book is indisputable evidence that the author is a good 
teacher.”"—Cuas. A. Morey, Deft. of Physics Minn. State Nor mai. 
R.L, Solidgen Unive: Mass., Saco, Me. Me., etc. Fifteen State Nor- 
other Schools, niversities, and Private 
Logic, - $80 .60 
A masterpiece of intellectual research Ww. Hark Del. State Normal Unw. 
Adopted for Brown University, Maer ox Tey of tate University, College, Lombard Univer- 
sity, Baldwin University, University of 
Brown’s Physiology and H Hygiene, ° ° $1.35 $1.00 $ .68 


one counties in Missouri, Maryland, and K 


R. L, Pa., Lansi: R. 1 
tucky, and Normal a Fe and Private in every State in the Unign. 
Andrews’s Manual of the Constitution, . - $1.50 $1.13 
“ Have introduced it, and it the most comiaeneny tort be yay on the subject that has been published.”—G. W. 
Law in Rutgers Ci 


and other Normal Schools, Colby University, Bowdoin ig. Me’ Ratgers College, 
College, Marietta College, Fisk University, Baldwin University, Indiana of State ate Univer 


= State eg ple Wesleyan University, etc, etc., the Public High 
dence, Des M wrence, Mass., Somerville, Mass., etc. 
Hepburn’s Rhetoric, . $1.25 $.94 §$ .63 


derkdod advance Rhetoric is better fitted fora text-book than any It 


iss. Southern Ti Normal University, Mich. State Agricultural e, Ohio icultural and 
Ky., St. Lawrence University, Wheeling Female College, Fort Wayne, Portland, Or., ilton, O., ete., ete. 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWEKSBURY, New-England Agent, No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 


Agents Wanted. 
ENTENNIAL 


by Benson J. Lossinc, LL.D., now ready. The only 
complete history of our WHOLE COUNTRY in one volume 
— over 800 pages, 450 engravings — the only one printed in 
Encuish and German. Granp CELEBRATION splendidly 


BOTAN Y. 
illustrated. Twice the reading of any of the ephemeral histo- 


Standard Text-Books 
ries now publishing. Beware of works without responsible 


BY 
author. AGENTS WANTED! Rare chance for those 
Prof. ASA GRAY, of Harvard. seeking book "Send fr “td i 
terms, to either A artiord; H. 
ore extensively used ced in this country than ASLLsy, Philadelphia ; SCAMMELL & COo., "Chi 
SMITH CO., Boston. 574 


GOOD AGENTS can sell rapidly the 


In the Fields again with Prof. Gray. 


HOW PLANTS GROW. A complete and charming 
elementary work. Price $1.12. 


LESSONS IN BOTANY. and Vegetable Physiology, to Book 
which is added a copious PRAY BE. and its 
Mlustrated. Price $1.30. Re 
MARKABLE 


SCHOOL AND FLELD BOOK. A most popular and 
ive School book. This work, in connection 


ANSWERS! 
“WZ ov will find this subject and these facts 
ESVARNESTLY and intelligently stated in 
Ee. Dr. Patton’s new work, 
. A Book of more than 400 pages filled with facts 
STRUCTURAL and SYSTEMATIC BUTANY, of the 

Rev. W. W. Patton, D. D.. well known both in 


__ *e* We will send single of either or all of the above 
if desired for examination with a view to introd on Te New England and the West, has here made a val- 
uable contribution to the Christian Church. Now 


given for introduction. is the time for Christian men and women to send 


pc circulars of Gray's fistonios, with their names for our circular of terms. Fifty Cents 
many testimonials from eminent scientists and teachers, will secure an Agent's outfit. 
by mail on application. Address Address EBEN. SHUTE, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand &t., New York. 


For the New-England States address 
ey B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, 


ARTISTS MATERIALS. 

o. 594 IMPORTERS, ext North 
ibe Theatre. 


TEACHERS FURNISHED GRATIS | Flower tation. French, and 
express, promply attendedto. Send for Catalogve,” 


unexcelled ; in 
of Pins of Fraternity alwa 
ES SET WITH PRECIOUS STONES, 
a ty. Estimates and designs furnished. Orders by 
receive prompt attention. 45 


MANUFACTURER OF 


COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 
Keys AND 


BRREWER & TILESTON, 


47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 
Publish 

Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries ; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books; 
Franklin Readers of G. 8. Hillard; 
Hillard’s Readers (New Series) ; 
Walton’s Series of Arithmeties ; 
Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8. ; 
Hills Geometries. 

Correspendence solicited. Address the oe or 
GEO. F. PHELPS, Agent, R. W. PUTNAM, 4 


School - Book Publishers. School- Book Publishers. 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 


TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 


Gray’s Botanies ; &. &c. 


For New-England States address 


GEO. B. DAMON, 
56 zz 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


14 Bond St., New 113, 115 State St, 


(CCOWPERTHWAIT & 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Monroe’s Readers and Speliers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series ; 
Greene's New Grammars. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recetvep THE MgepaL 
or Merit AT THE VIENNA ExposiTION OF 1873. 


than “honorable mention.” (See og 


This was the highest prize given to any School books. Vo| Oxford’s Speakers ; 
other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’ een ere more | .-holar’s Companion; Sargent’s Etymology; 
Coppe’s Logic and Rhetoric ; 


BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies ; 

New American Readers and Spellers ; 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories ; 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States ; 
Bingham’s Latin Series ; 


Tenney’s Geology ; 


( yLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers, 
Thomson’s New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson’s Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c. 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the flbatng: 
ABRAM BROWN, Agi, T. T. BAILEY, Agz., 
56 Madison St, Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Boston. 


D APPLETON & co., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


sioner of Education for 1873, page 147-) 
terms for introduction, and | gmith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 
in or 0 in use 
AMES A. BOWEN Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
ALTER H. FAUNCE, Agents, 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle-St., BOSTON. 56 zz HARTFORD, CONN. 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 zz 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 


Cutter’s New Series of Ph tate ind 
Sanford’s Analytical Arit 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker's Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary ic; 
Lincoln-Phelps Scientific Series; 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, 
Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary ; 
&c., &e. 


a Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 


furnished on application to 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
56 zz PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive Drawing, 


Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
(Everything be te up to date); 

Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
Science Primers ; 3 
History Primers 

uackenbos’s Hi her Arithmetic ; 

ornell’s Physi 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 


or Hd rt HAVE S, 
22 Haw.ay Si BOSTON. 


(G'NN BROTHERS, 
13 Tremont Place, BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 


OUR WORLD Series of Gevgraphies, complete in 


[LEE & SHEPARD, 


78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


(in Four Series—Manual! with each Series); | Higginson’s Youn Folks’ History of the U.5.; 
Underwood's British Authors; 

Underwood’s American Authors ; 

Soule & Campbell's Pronouncing Handbook; 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pronune’n; 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 

Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller; 

Monroe’s Readings, for Home, School, Public Renting; 
Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 


Private Schools; 


For information, and terms of retenien, or 
W, ~ The Orig’! Duntonian System of Rapid Writing; 
address Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 
Williams's Getting to Paris : a Book of Practice in 


French Conversation; 


The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and II.; 
Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 


Ancient City ; or, The Institutions of 
Greece and Rome. 56 zz 


two num 


in our best Schools and Colleges. 
White's, Whiton’s, Leighton’s, and 
Scott’s Greek, 


lete Preparatory Course for College; exten- 


Goodin’ 
Liddell 


tures; Text-Books of Poetry and Prose (burke, Webster, 
and Bacon). 


Sharland, and Hoit. 


HARPER &* BROTHERS, 
Publish an extensive list of 
Popular Text-Books for Schools and Colleges, 
INCLUDING 


Swinton’s Language Series; 

Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans; 
Loomis’s Mathematical Series ; 

French's Arithmetics; 


ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S Latin Series, compris- om PRANG & CO., 


Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St. BOSTON, 


Hudson’s School Shakespeares, separate Plays; Lec- Publi of the system of Indus ieawiag pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMmiTH, general 
Music Readers pod by Meson, Eiciberg, | supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Pubile Schocks, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 


The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 


mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 


Drawing Materials. 
Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 
Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 


families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 55 


Kolfe’s Shakespeare and Goldsmith ; 
Scott’s Histories of the United States; 
Harper's United States Readers; 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature; 
Comfort’s German Series ; 
Wentworth’s Arithmetical Problems. 


Address A. C. STOCKIN, 


New-England Agent, 
ou 41 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, 


Primary Schools, hago Smith says “ they 
just what are wanted.” sent z Mail on the receipt 
of 10 cents, bv JOHN S. F. ROGER Gloucester, Mass. 


CRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 


Guyot’s 
Cooley’s Physics. 


GUYOT"S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
They received 7 FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 


Scholars in Freehand —— in the Grammar and | Vienna Exposition of 1873. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


- 36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


TEACH R FOR WINTER SCHOOLS.—Many 

in want iy at once to the NEW 

GLAND BUREAU ‘OF Hawley 


No charge is 


F. B. SNOW, Maneper. 


lumber. 
public} By H. R. Green For sale HAMMETT, 
‘or by 37 


| 
| 
a 
_ 
Adop 
| 
- 
—F 
| 
School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- pay >” Po 
munication with the best teachers for every position in every. SOCIETY REGALIA, Gc. pe 
=< school from that of head-master of the oe 
to the teacher of the smallest District School in J.B BIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel Street, NEW ee 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- | VY + HAVEN, Cown., manufacturers of all kinds of Societ : a 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the naanes 
books we have a grade price, can 
fll almost any vacancy satiafactorly on a day's notice. Our 
business is to find right teacher for the right place. If} ad 
not three be suitable. By consulting us you have the = 
Privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select: JOHN F. LUTHER, 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in ee — A 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter | 
at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 
references, recommendations, ready to be 
consulted. F. Manager. 


